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TOWARDS DISARMAMENT 


N offering to enter on Four-Power taixs with the United 

States, France and Russia on disarmament, the British 

Government has given one more pledge of the practical 

sincerity which backs the Western Powers’ policy. So often 
in the past the violent and abusive speeches of Mr. Vyshinsky 
have incited Western spokesmen to hot answers that, when Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, in the United Nations General Assembly on 
Wednesday, calmly accepted the proposal of Pakistan, Syria and 
Iraq that private Four-Power talks should be held, he was follow- 
ing up in the best possible manner the example of frankness and 
diplomatic decency set by Mr. Eden in his address to the 
Assembly on November 12th and the example of sincerity and 
close reasoning set by Mr. Acheson when he expounded the 
Western disarmament proposals in the Political Committee. But 
it was not an easy course to take. Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech last 
Saturday, with its amendments to the Western proposals amount- 
ing to a return to the Russians’ own scheme, gave no great hope 
of reasonable discussion, even though he seems to have left the 
more rancorous phrases to be produced subsequently by his col- 
leagues from Poland and Czechoslovakia. The proposal itself 
came from its three sponsors carrying the unhelpful implication 
of which Asian Governments seem to be so fond, that the danger 
of rearmament springs entirely from the attitudes of the Great 
Powers and that other countries are merely the victims of 
these Powers’ foolishness. And the Russians’ protestations of 
enthusiasm for disarmament is not matched by any obvious 
willingness to discuss reasonably its exact terms. 

But the step was taken, and it was quite right that it should 
be taken. There is a new and notable correspondence between 
the statements of all four Powers on the hitherto disputed pro- 
positions that there should be only one disarmament commission, 
to cover both atomic and conventional weapons, that armed 
forces should be defined to include para-military, security and 
police forces, and that ultimately there should be a disarmament 
conference of all States, whether they were members of the United 
Nations or not. This is undoubtedly an advance which should 
be followed up. The opportunity to discuss the subject in private, 
with some hope that the purely propagandist apparatus of 
” peacemongering ” could be left outside the council chamber, 
IS oO good to be missed. 

It would be wrong, of course, to jump at once into a mood of 
opumism. What the disarmament question needs is intellectual 
Stamina and technical skill—not emotional demonstrations. 
If, as is likely, the worst difficulty turns out to be the Russian 


insistence that atomic weapons must be abandoned at once, irre- 
spective of all considerations of national security and in advance 
of any provision for thorough international control, then only a 
supreme effort can overcome the difficulty. Passionate and 
loosely reasoned public statements will not help. The methods 
and qualities required are private and expert discussion, patience, 
realism and the avoidance of illusions—and these things, most 
fortunately, happen to be favoured at this time by the Western 
Powers. It is possible to believe that they are methods and 
qualities which even the Russians respect. 


Success in Korea 


The sudden cessation of ground fighting in Korea has jolted 
attention away from the Panmunjom talks, but those talks must 
inevitably become the main centre of interest again before very 
long. The approval by the armistice committee in Korea of the 
demarcation line between the opposing forces as a potential cease- 
fire line is an achievement, but it is necessary to be quite clear 
as to the kind of achievement it is. Its good points are that it 
recognises military reality and keeps well clear of the political 
entanglements in which the Communist negotiators try to 
ensnare their opposite numbers, and that the final moves, includ- 
ing the provision that the line will only remain fixed if further 
armistice conditions are settled within 30 days, showed more 
diplomatic skill than the United Nations negotiators had de- 
ployed at any earlier stage. Against these limited successes are 
set the facts that this single agreement has taken five months to 
reach, and that it will only be maintained if a number of much 
more knotty points—including the exchange of prisoners and the 
supervision of the forces of both sides to see that the armistice 
terms are carried out—are settled in one month. In other words, 
to hail this agreement as a great success would be to accept the 
Communists’ own criterion of success—contingent agreement on 
one common-sense point reached after five months of talk. The 
United Nations must stick to their own very different criterion— 
settlement of an armistice in a matter of days so that the much 
harder task of making a permanent peace can be undertaken at 
once. The Communists’ refusal to consider the proposal that 
there should be a halt in reinforcement programmes is ominous. 
And there can be no doubt that, such is the build-up of 
forces on both sides, a resumption of full-scale fighting at the 
onset of winter, would add a new and worse chapter to a tale 
of misery and death. The one hope is that both sides see this 
equally plainly, and will be equally willing to quicken their pace. 
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Dr. Adenauer’s Visit 


The German Chancellor can count on a warm welcome on 
his arrival in London next week. There is every reason why 
honour should be done him in view of his long and distinguished 
public career. He was first known to the world as a singularly 
able Oberburgomeister of Cologne from 1917, during the First 
World War, till 1933, when he was dismissed by the Nazis, and 
subsequently imprisoned by them. He was primarily responsible 
for the framing and adoption of the present German constitution, 
and as Chancellor since 1949 he has been far more successful 
in maintaining and guiding a stable German Government than 
those who attempted the same task after 1918. Convinced 
that the destiny of his country is bound up with that of 
Western Europe, Dr. Adenauer found little difficulty in reaching 
substantial agreement with the Foreign Ministers of Britain, the 
United States and France regarding the future status of Germany 
as an equal partner in the society of Western European States. 
Facing difficult opposition at home—on the Right a group of 
uninfluential but noisy nationalists, and on the Left Dr. 
Schumacher’s intractable bitterness—he has displayed firmness 
and restraint, and has kept intact the rather precarious coalition, 
of the Christian Democratic Union and one or two smaller 
groups, on which he has relied since he took office two years 
ago. His presence in England will give a welcome opportunity 
for expressing, to him and through him, goodwill towards the 
renascent Western Germany. 


The Gaullist Contribution 


That the largest political party in France believes that the 
French plan for a European Army either means the end of the 
French Army or else is a piece of trickery is a political fact 
that cannot be ignored. The central merit of the pronouncements 
of General de Gaulle is that they are completely sincere. Even 
the fact that his scathing condemnation of the Pleven Plan at 
the congress of his Rassemblement du Peuple Francais at Nancy 
on Sunday was accompanied by criticisms, which were less than 
fair, of General Eisenhower’s powers and of the present structure 
of the Atlantic Pact, did not in the least alter the fact that his 
refusal to surrender any part of French sovereignty was deeply 
felt and completely endorsed by his followers. Linking up, as 
it does, the patriotic belief in the French military tradition, the 
fear that Germany would soon become the dominant partner in 
a European Army, and the misgivings of another numerous party 
—the Socialists—about the Pleven Plan, it shows how formidable 
is the front against that plan. It is bound to give pause not 
only to the present precariously balanced French Government 
but also to those British and American leaders, including General 
Eisenhower himself, who have been steadily coming round to the 
idea of an integrated European force. General de Gaulle is for 
treaties, not mergers, and for confederated armies, not a single 
army. It is a formidable fact that the Gaullists, who, of all 
Frenchmen, would be most likely to fight if they had to, want 
nothing to do with the Pleven Plan. 


Cutting the Oil Cake 


Dr. Moussadek has duly secured his vote of confidence from 
the Mejlis, but in this connection “ confidence” is the wrong 
word to use for the Persian people’s sentiments towards their 
Prime Minister. Affection, no doubt, they still feel ; sympathy 
too. But unless a loan from America is granted nobody can 
have much confidence that Dr. Moussadek will be able to survive 
for long, or that he will be able to keep Persia’s head above 
water. No doubt Dr. Moussadek, in his struggle for survival, 
will make the most of the report of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany for-1950, which has just been published. He can quote to 
an ignorant audience the £115m. of gross profit against the £16m. 
which went to the Persian Government in royalties, and con- 
veniently ignore the fact that the dividends on preference and 
ordinary shares amounted to just over £7m. It is true that 
the company’s profits are derived, not only from the wells and 
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refineries of south-west Persia, but from drilling, refining ‘and 
trading activities in many other countries. It is true that the 
Persians could have had a much bigger slice of the profits— 
£33m., roughly equal to the company’s net profit after tax—if 
they had accepted the supplemental agreement of 1948 or Mr 
Stokes’s offer this summer. But it is also true that the British 
Treasury receives, by taxation and as a shareholder, the lion’s 
share of the company’s profits. The real fault all along 
has beeh not so much the terms which the company has 
offered the Persian Government, as the manner in which they 
have been offered. Concessions have come too late, and they 
have never been properly explained to the Persian public. “Jn 
deference,” says Sir William Fraser, “to the susceptibilities of 
the Persian Government, no steps were taken by the company 
to explain the supplemental agreement in Iran,” the result being 
that “ there were few who were ready to be receptive to a factual 
appraisal of the agreement.” It would be interesting to know 
what steps have been taken to explain the real significance of 
the company’s latest report, as there are even fewer Persians 
today who are ready for factual appraisals. 


The Home Guard Again 


There were no particularly sensible reasons why the House 
of Commons should stay up all night debating the Home Guard 
Bill. The last Government, under a flimsy and superfluous cloak 
of secrecy, set in motion the process of selecting battalion 
commanders for a Home Guard which did not yet exist. Their 
successors introduced last week legislation which lays the basis 
for the creation, or re-creation, of a volunteer force organised 
on a limited scale but capable of being rapidly mustered in the 
event of war. The Secretary of State for War was closely and 
somewhat naggingly questioned on various aspects of the Home 
Guard Bill by Opposition members; but no sensible person 
can quarrel with his contention that, if war comes, it is likely 
to come suddenly and to create, no less suddenly, a widespread 
demand for the deployment of armed men in static defensive 
réles all over the country. On the question of whether it is 
better to be prepared or to be unprepared for this contingency 
there can hardly be two opinions. The whole thing is expected 
to cost the Exchequer some £2,500,000 a year. Home Guard 
personnel, though they will receive no pay, will be entitled to 
certain allowances; they will be issued with arms, steel 
helmets and, eventually, battle-dress. They will be subject 
to military law only when mustered or when undergoing training, 
of which they will be expected (but cannot be compelled) to 
put in a specified minimum amount. The brunt of the spade- 
work necessitated by this measure will be borne by the already 
hard-worked Territorial Associations, and there will be many 
administrative difficulties to overcome. But the result will be 
that, by about next spring, the country will have, at small cost 
and in skeleton form, something which it is absolutely certain to 
need in war ; and that is a sensible result. 


Japanese Outlook 


The 33 Labour Members of Parliament who voted on Monday 
against the Japanese Treaty Bill appear not to have troubled to 
think whether their opposition was really necessary. They were 
determined to express their fears about the menace of Japanese 
trade competition by criticising the ratification of the Treaty 
of Peace signed in San Francisco in September by a Socialist 
Foreign Minister. They were not deterred by the fact that, both 
inside the House of Commons and outside it, awareness of 
inevitable growth of Japanese competition with Britain, ‘pat- 
ticularly in the fields of textiles and pottery, is lively and wide- 
spread. The facts that the treaty has been signed, that the British 
Government has already refused to grant the Japanese most- 
favoured-nation treatment in international trade, and that to 
try to hold up the treaty now—which would imply getting 
all the other signatories to refuse to ratify—would be a completely 
irresponsible act, were all passed over. Yet the Government and 
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all the more responsible elements in the Opposition are all 
rfectly clear as to the dangers which will arise as Japan gets 
into her full stride and the pressure of competition is felt not 
only in the sale of manufactured goods but also in the purchase 
of scarce raw materials. To vote against the treaty is not the 
right way to set about reducing the danger. International 
agencies exist for maintaining and raising labour standards. 
Trade unions exist in Japan with the same purpose as the trade 
unions in this country—to do their best for their members. In 
these circumstances to refuse to ratify the treaty—a_ political 
instrument—would be foolish and unnecessary. 


Tshekedi in London 


Tshekedi Khama has arrived in London for discussions with 
Lord Ismay, the new Secretary for Commonwealth Affairs. -No 
new arguments can be expected in the troubled dispute over 
the future of the Bamangwato, but there is reason to hope that 
a change of Government may produce new judgements. In spite 
of the complexity of the problem the choice before the Con- 
servative Government is essentially a simple one: whether to 
allow both Tshekedi Khama and Seretse Khama (and, of course, 
his wife) to return to their country, or to enforce their exile for 
its full term. The other theoretically possible courses of action 
need hardly be considered (although on these, and all other 
aspects of the dispute, it would be interesting to know the opinions 
of the three-man delegation which visited Bechuanaland— 
opinions which have not yet been published). It would be most 
unwise to allow Tshekedi to return alone, even as a private 
citizen ; it would also be unfzir to allow the return of Seretse 
and his wife and to continue the exile of his uncle, Tshekedi. 
The main argument for preventing the return of both Khamas 
is that for the last few months the Bamangwato have remained 
quiet, but there is a dangerous converse to this argument, which 
implies that in Africa dissatisfaction can only be truly manifested 
by violence. The balance of evidence is on the whole in favour 
of allowing both Khamas to return, 


Freer Housing 


The effect of Mr. Harold Macmillan’s statement on Tuesday, 
increasing from one-fifth to one-half the proportion of the hous- 
ing allocation that may be built by private enterprise and pro- 
viding for more houses for sale, is to introduce an element of 
common sense into a field where nonsense has flourished for 
some years. Next year there will be more houses, it will be 
easier for those who wish to buy a house to do so; and there 
will be smaller houses for those who do not want or need the 
larger ones so persistently provided by Mr. Bevan. The Socialist 
Member who described this as “terrible news” should most 
certainly be given an opportunity to prove it in the fuller Parlia- 
mentary debate which Mr. Attlee called for. The Government 
has nothing whatever to lose by giving the Opposition a chance 
to say their say on housing. Mr. Macmillan was able to show, 
in the few minutes given to the subject at question time on 
Tuesday, that ample safeguards have been provided to ensure 
that families with the most urgent need for a house come first. 
He was able to refute very easily Mr. Herbert Morrison's sug- 
gestion that there might be fewer houses for letting—since the 
purpose is to provide more houses both for letting and for sale, 
or in other words to try to meet the real demand which exists, 
rather than some hypothetical demand which Socialists think 
ought to exist. The Minister did not point out, as he might well 
do in a full debate, that the effect of providing more houses for 
sale, without subsidy and with economies in scarce materials, is 
to reduce inflation, and that the drive to produce a “ people’s 
house,” making full use of recent research, could have a similar 
effect. The simple fact is that, even in present conditions, it 
should not be unduly difficult to do considerably better than the 
Labour Government in the field of housing, so long dominated 
by the prejudices and perversities of Mr. Aneurin Bevan. It is 
hot necessary to be brilliantly clever. It is only necessary, in the 
first instance, to stop being foolish. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. HERBERT MORRISON told Mr. Churchill during 
the 1945-50 Parliament that he was prepared to give 
him lessons in the art of Opposition, and at that time 

the Conservatives were certainly not making a brave showing. 
When the 1950 Election gave him a fighting chance of throwing 
the Labour Government out, the Conservative leader (who must 
have gone into a corner and laughed immoderately at the thought 
of sitting at the feet of Mr. Morrison in order to learn the Parlia- 
mentary game) did some experimenting. He ordered the 
“prayer” war. That was a mistake. He also ordered a pro- 
longed fight against the Finance Bill. He preferred to call it 
subjecting the Budget proposals to a severe examination. The 
fight went on for a couple of weeks. That was legitimate opposi- 
tion. It was even necessary opposition. Now we shall discover 
whether Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison have any surprises up 
their sleeves. 
7 * . + 

They have provided the first all-night sitting. It was on the 
committee stage of the Bill for the enrolment of the Home Guard. 
There was no novelty about this. It was just plain, slogging 
opposition to a Bill which Labour cannot, and does not, condemn 
in principle, because it has itself already taken some tentative 
preparatory steps to accelerate mobilisation of the Home Guard 
should trouble come. Its objection is to the timing of the Bill. 
It thinks it premature to go beyond its own measures which 
stopped short at enrolment. This was the case put by Mr. 
Strachey on second reading, and it is at least an arguable one. 
The night brought the suspension of Mr. Silverman. From 
his corner seat below the Opposition gangway on the floor 
this clever and disputatious member is going to plague the 
Government quite a lot. But the Opposition leaders also have 
their difficulties with him. They know he may also be a plague 
to them at any moment. 

* - * * 

The Opposition had proved its alertness before the all-night 
sitting. It will not miss many gaps in the Government’s defences, 
And a spry Opposition is the life of Parliament. It detected 
quickly enough the blunder of Mr. James Stuart, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. Mr. Harold Macmillan had announced 
the one-in-two ratio for private building for England> What of 
Scotland ? The ratio there, as we now know, is to be one-fifth 
as against one-tenth. Mr. Stuart was expected to come to the 
despatch-box to explain this difference. In obedience to the 
clamour of the Opposition he did come to the box to say— 
what ? That he had no statement to make. A Scottish Secretary 
should do better than that. 

* * . * 

There is opposition and opposition. There is Mr. Shinwell’s 
kind of opposition. He was Minister of Defence in the Govern- 
ment which took the tentative preliminary steps already men- 
tioned to facilitate the raising of the Home Guard, but that did 
not prevent him from making a thoroughly irresponsible attack 
on the Bill on second reading. He indulged in dark hints about 
Tory militarism. He declared the Bill would increase the 
militaristic fervour now so evident in the country. He even said 
he could not trust the Tories not to use the force to suppress 
strikes, though Mr. Head, the Secretary for War, had told the 
House time and again that it will not be mustered in time of 
peace. Mr. Strachey, who has been assisting Mr. Shinwell 
on the Bill, appears a highly responsible statesman by 
comparison with the former Minister of Defence. 

* * * * 

A word should be said about Mr. Crookshank’s leadership of 
the House. He is doing well. His imperturbability is something 
to marvel at. If he ever lost his temper in the House, the present 
writer can attest that it must have been many years ago. This 
calm is a priceless quality in a Leader of the House, especially 
when it goes with the nimblest of wits and a deep respect for the 
rights of members. H. B. 
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A EUROPEAN ARMY? 


HERE will be no sound basis for understanding between 

Great Britain and the United States till a great many 

more Americans recognise, what intelligent Americans 
have recognised long since, that between the federation of 
thirteen small and contiguous Anglo-Saxon states in 1788 and a 
proposed federation of European States today there is virtually 
no similarity except a name. The States of the British Common- 
wealth have never federated, have never wanted to federate and 
are never likely to federate. Yet federation in this case would 
be simplicity compared with a federation of Britain, France, 
Western Germany, Italy and other European countries. The 
admonitions on this head proffered by the American Senators 
who visited Strasbourg last week are not helpful, and when they 
are coupled with intimations that between federation and 
American aid there may be a direct connection the question 
whether the American-European talks at Strasbourg were 
advantageous or not very definitely arises. They were, however, 
unofficial, and not too much importance should be attached to 
them. Much more important are the problems raised for Mr. 
Churchill and his Government by the demands made on 
Britain at the National Atlantic Treaty Organisation meetings 
at Rome and the resumed session of the Council of Europe now 
in progress at Strasbourg. None of them can be lightly regarded. 
On the decisions taken in respect of some of them the whole 
future of European organisation may depend. 

Some of the questions posed are of secondary, some of primary 
importance. In the case of the former the psychological value 
of yielding to majority opinion must be measured against the 
real or supposed concrete advantages of holding out. Britain, 
it appears, is still opposed to the appointment of an American 
admiral to command the N.A.T.O. forces in the Atlantic. A 
logical case can no doubt be made for that attitude. In General 
Eisenhower an American holds the chief command on land ; 
the chief command on sea should be British. Let that be 
admitted ; but how much does it fundamentally matter ? What 
is essential is to get on with the job. In the last war Americans 
served under British commanders and British under Americans, 
with little detriment to harmony or efficiency. If Britain is, 
as reported, alone in objecting to an American admiral the objec- 
tion ought at once to be withdrawn in the interests of goodwill 
and progress. The same applies to the rifle question. British 
experts may be right or wrong in claiming that the new .280 
rifle is a better weapon than the .300, whose adoption for the 
N.A.T.O. forces is recommended by the N.A.T.O. Chiefs of 
Staff. But the claim is contested, the new rifle could not be in 
production in adequate numbers for years yet, and whatever 
danger has to be faced lies in the immediate future. Safety, as 
General Eisenhower urged at Rome on Monday, may depend 
on speed. The .280 is in general production nowhere ; the .300 
is in general production in America. To standardise the .280 
would mean disastrous delay. That cannot be afforded. 

But these, as has been said, are essentially secondary questions. 
The expansion of the N.A.T.O. forces in Europe, the creation 
of a European Army and the attitude of Britain and Western 
Germany towards it, and the attitude of Britain towards the 
Schuman Plan for iron and steel, are primary and fundamental. 
They cannot be approached in a spirit of cold objectivity. The 
starting-point must be an earnest desire to make the maximum 
contribution possible to European co-operation. There may be 
compelling reasons why we cannot go as far as France or 
America or various other nations might desire, but at least full 
recognition of their point of view must precede public, and 
insistence on our own. The Rome talks, 


possibly polemic, 


judging from Wednesday’s communiqué, have resulted jn no 
decisions except a decision to delay decisions. But in a Press 
Conference Mr. Eden, like Sir David Maxwell Fyfe at 
Strasbourg, has refused firmly to consider British participation 
in a European Army. Yet General Eisenhower's cop. 
version to the idea of a European Army has been indicated, 
and on such a subject his opinion must carry great 
weight. There is still enthusiasm in Germany for the idea of 
Europe, and quite apart from most Frenchmen’s opposition to 
the creation of a German national army the contribution of 
German contingents to a European Army would constitute the 
most practical line of advance. Nor is there any material 
difficulty in the way of some British contribution. We have five 
divisions at present in Germany. To make some contribution 
from these to the-European Army, if only as a symbol, would be 
perfectly practicable: Such a step would create a very different 
impression in Europe from a mere declaration of detached sym- 
pathy with the European Army idea. 

But the difficulties can be neither disregarded nor under- 
estimated. A European Army means the first step, and no short 
step, towards European federation. For a common army means 
common direction, a common financial policy and a common 
European authority. It involves delicate co-ordination with 
N.A.T.O., in which: the Americans, who would have no place 
in a European Arnny, play, and will long play, a leading part. 
None of these objections is fatal. If federation is to come at 
all this is the right way for it to come—as a solution of specific 
and urgent problems, not as a project of paper planners by 
winter firesides. But the decision for this country is a grave one. 
The need of our small army for service in some distant theatre 
—in Malaya, in the Canal Zone—may arise at any moment, and 
no troops embodied in a European Army would be available 
for it. It is idle, moreover, to pretend that we are part of Europe 
in the sense that France is, and would like us to be. We may 
be no longer an island, but the traditions of centuries are not 
obliterated in a generation. Our natural affinities are with the 
Commonwealth and the United States. We can never be Euro- 
pean in the way that we are Anglo-Saxon, and what we know 
of the domestic politics of some European countries do little to 
encourage confidence that in an international administrative body 
their ways and our ways would coalesce. 

Yet when all this is said—and it is very necessary to say it— 
the problem of Europe remains, and there can be no dissociation 
of this country from it. It is more than a problem ; it is a crisis. 
Russia may or may not mean war. War might even happen 
without her definitely meaning it. That 1952 will be the critical 
year no one doubts. Can it be faced best with a European Army, 
or on the basis of an association of national armies, such as has 
satisfied General Eisenhower hitherto, and such as he com- 
manded with great success and little friction during the War? 
Certain facts must be considered. General de Gaulle in France 
and Dr. Schumacher in Germany are against a European Army. 
Both of them are in opposition, but they count. General de 
Gaulle, surprisingly and significantly, is not against a German 
national army, provided it does not exceed the French army 
in size. On the other hand the re-emergence of a German 
national army would be the sharpest provocation to the 
Russians, and even apart from that it is much more desirable 
to foster in Germany the European idea than the nationalist (as 
distinct from the national) idea. Account must be taken of all 
these considerations, and it is bafflingly difficult to extract any 
clear conclusion from them. To continue for the moment the 
present composite force of N.A.T.O. contingents would in no way 
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impede the subsequent evolution of a European Army if thought 
desirable. But that would involve either eliminating Germany as 
a factor in Western European defence or else approving the 
creation of a West German national army, with all the dangers 
of civil war or of Russian reactions that that might entail. On 
the other hand, once a European Army had been organised, a 
step would have been taken that could not well be retraced. 
Rarely has a more difficult question faced European States. 
Rarely has a more difficult question faced this country in particu- 
lar, and in spite of Mr. Eden and the Home Secretary, it needs 
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more consideration yet. Mr. Churchill was the pioneer of the 
United Europe idea, and his silence on these great issues 
has not escaped comment. It is justifiable if, as may well be 
the case, he is anxious to go into his talks with Mr. Truman 
uncommitted. But time presses. On his return from America 
the Prime Minister must enunciate a British policy clearly. The 
least satisfactory course is the one so far taken, to pronounce a 
benevolent—or as other nations think patronising—blessing 
on a European Army without Britain. Something much more 
like leadership than that is demanded. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


paper who realises the disservice that is being done to the 

Royal Family by the current mania for plastering the papers 
with pictures of the Queen and the Princesses wherever they move 
and whatever they do? About the fact there is no question. 
A selection from the remarks I myself happen to have heard 
in the last few days are: “ Bringing them down to the level 
of film-stars”; “I'm sick of the Royal Family”; “Do you 
suppose the Press have been given the hint to ‘build up’ 
royalty?” I don’t suppose anything of the sort, but I am not 
surprised that the question should be asked. There have been 
one or two charming photographs published lately, particularly 
of the King and Prince Charles and of the reunion on Euston 
platform when the Princess and the Duke got back from Canada. 
But an 8 x 5 picture of Princess Margaret in a car in Paris, 
looking precisely as she looks in a car in London, of Princess 
Margaret dancing with a Gallic gentleman, looking precisely as 
she looks when dancing with an English gentleman, of Princess 
Margaret shopping in Paris just as she sometimes shops in 
London—all that may be well enough for the papers themselves, 
and it is satisfactory that they have so far got over the shortage 
of newsprint as to have ample space to squander on this kind 
of thing—but it is not, as I have said, by any means well for 
the Royal Family themselves. Have the Press chiefs ever heard 
why Aristides was ostracised ? 

* + . * 

Roman Catholics in high places have not been altogether 
happy in their utterances of late. Nothing could be more 
profoundly unhappy than the statement attributed to Dr. 
Downey, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, who 
on Saturday welcomed the “ pretty equal ” division of the country 
into two parties, “ because the longer it goes on the stronger 
will be our influence as a Catholic body, and I think we may 
get the privilege of holding the balance of power.” I wonder 
what Mr. Christopher Hollis on one side of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Richard Stokes on the other, think of this. 
And I wender what the Archbishop really means. Does he 
really contemplate the systematic organisation of Catholics 
in this country as a political body? Are they to run their 
own Roman Catholic candidates, or throw their weight, pre- 
sumably on instructions, on the side of one existing party or 
the other? Whatever precisely the Archbishop does mean, 
his words, on any ordinary interpretation, indicate a desire to 
organise the three million Roman Catholics, or whatever the 
number may be in this country, as a political force. The objec- 
tions to that, in the case of any religious body, are too obvious 
to need discussion, and it is to be hoped that the Archbishop will 


be able to explain that he meant something different. 
* * * * 


| there really no one in authority in the office of any popular 


How much more agreeable amenities across the floor of the 
House of Commons are than asperities—and how much less 
frequent. Monday’s interchanges on the Yorkshire Electricity 
Board scandal were a model to perpetuate. Referring to his 
predecessor’s unintentionally inaccurate answer on the cost of 
the work at Scarcroft, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd explaine@the circum- 
stances and declared with emphasis, “ not the slightest question 
arises of Mr. Noel-Baker not having exercised all the usual 


care in giving the information to this House.” After one or 
two more questions Mr. Noel-Baker rose to thank the Minister 
for his statement and add that if any blame did attach to 
anyone it must fall on him (the speaker). Finally, refusing 
demands for a further investigation, the Prime Minister affirmed 
that “the former Minister in giving his answer acted in the 
perfect good faith which we have always associated with his 
character.” Good marks for all concerned (or rather for those 
quoted ; there were others). 
r * * * * 

Mysterious things happen to current coin. People oftea 
wonder why there are not more shillings about. The Deputy- 
Master of the Mint (the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the 
Master, but he doesn’t do much minting himself) in his annual 
report, issued this week, says people have been complaining 
about this for twenty years. Actually there are some 548,000,000 
shillings in circulation (compared with 686,000,000 sixpences 
and 463,000,000 florins), but a lot of them are locked up in gas 
meters and a lot more stay in bank vaults because cashiers in 
business houses seem to prefer to make up pay and small-change 
packets without shillings. But the pennies are the most perplex- 
ing. It would appear that there are well over 2,000,000,000 
pennies at present in circulation—over 40 for every man, woman 
and child in the population. Where are they ? What are they 
doing ? Who possesses 40 bronze pennies, or wants to ? 

* - . + 

If Mr. Brendan Bracken’s intention to resign his seat is carried 
into effect the House of Commons will lose a very picturesque 
figure and a very pungent speaker. His last office was a brief 
tenure of Admiralty House, but it was as Minister of Informa- 
tion for four years during the war that he was best known. He 
was a very good Minister—accessible, reasonable and always 
anxious to give the Press the fullest licence which considera- 
tions of national safety permitted. His constituents naturally 
want him to change his mind. I hope he will resist their 


,Pressure. His contention, that in these days of narrow majorities 


there is no place for a member whose attendance at the House 
cannot. be regular, is unanswerable. Of course, if Providence 
should afflict some member of the Opposition with sinus trouble, 
too, so as to make a pair, the case might be different. 

* x * * 


The price of various journals continues to advance. This week 
Picture Post, which was originally 3d. and quite recently 44d., 
has moved up from Sd. to 6d., increased costs being, of course, 
the reason. No reference is made in the current issue—perhaps 
there has not been time—to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
trenchant comments on the series of sex articles which has 
recently been appearing in Picture Post. Its editor’s contention 
that sex is a subject which can be discussed like any other im- 
portant aspect of human relations is perfectly sound up to a 
point, but when the Archbishop submits that some of the things 
said in these articles “ went entirely beyond the decencies of 
what may be said in ordinary conversation or printed in a journal 
designed for general circulation,” I am bound to agree with him 
unreservedly. Dr. Fisher says he does not know what motives 
led Picture Post to publish this series. Perhaps not ; but he could 
probably guess. So could i JANUS. 
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India at the Polls 


By H. R. VOHRA* 


OW that India’s first free elections on the basis of adult 
franchise have begun, a new democracy is about to be 
born. At one stroke India, through her new constitu- 

tion, has traversed the ground which took Britain over 100 years 
to cover. Every adult man and woman in India will now be 
able to vote. Thus a voters’ list which consisted of a few hundred 
thousand during the British régime has swollen to 175,000,000. 
Nearly half India’s population is thus enfranchised. Only a 
small percentage of these electors, however, is literate. 

On the executive machinery now falls the onus of ensuring 
fair and free elections. The task is so enormous, novel and 
unprecedented that it will take India about seven months to 
complete elections which in Britain are normally over in a day. 
The total number of seats to be filled by direct elections is 3,772. 
Of these 489 are for the House of the People, equivalent to the 
House of Commons. The rest represent seats for State Legis- 
Jatures. No fewer than 28 States constitute the Union of India, 
not all of which are equally treated under the constitution. Some 
of them, belonging to the former Princely India, have not even 
seen an election to a local body. 

Even before the constitution had been finally adopted, 
delimitation of constituencies and enrolment of the unbelievably 
large number of voters was conscientiously put in_ hand. 
Delimitation followed certain constitutional precepts. Important 
among them was the salutary direction that, so far as practicable, 
the size of the electorate for each seat in the House of the People 
shall be the same throughout India ; every citizen thus counting 
equally with every other citizen. There must be at least one 
member for every 750,000 of the population and not more than 
one for 500,000. The minimum population which can return a 
member to a State Legislative Assembly has been fixed at 75,000. 
Nearly 630,000,000 ballot papers have been printed at the 
Government Printing Press at Nasik, which has borne the brunt 
of the colossal election printing order. 

About 175,000 polling booths will have to be established, and 
hundreds of thousands of election officials have been trained to 
superintend the elections, as each polling-station will require a 
Presiding Officer as well as one or more assistants. No State 
has the requisite administrative resources to conduct polling in 
a single day. Some will take as much as seven days to cover 
the entire ground. States have, therefore, been divided into 
sectors, and the same set of officials will move from sector to 
sector to complete the process. Nor is any State competent to 
face the problem of law and order which might arise were 
elections held simultaneously over the entire area. This is 
another justification for spacing them out. 

But perhaps the principal reason is the geographical factor, for 
in January, when some States hold their elections, the Himalayan 
States will be snowbound. That is why a beginning had to be 
made on October 25th with Himachal Pradesh, which borders on 
Tibet and Kashmir. Likewise, the last to go to the polls will be 
some mountainous districts of Uttar Pradesh, which has a long 
border contiguous with Nepal and contains some of the highest 
Himalayan peaks. In fixing polling-dates in other States, harvest 
arrangements had to be taken into account, for farmers are then 
too busy with their agricultural pursuits to worry about politics, 
and the harvest-time in India differs from State to State. 

The prevailing illiteracy of voters has imposed its own peculiar 
problems, which are being boldly solved. Many rural voters 
have probably never handled a pen or pencil. To ask them to 
make a cross on the ballot-paper against a name, which, in any 
case, they cannot read, would be unfair. If they sought assistance 
from the polling-staff, the secrecy of the ballot would be 
destroyed, so marking of ballot-papers has been given up. 
Instead, every candidate will have a ballot-box at each polling- 
It will carry prominently the candidate’s distinctive 
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symbol. Even the illiterate voter will be able to identify the box 
of the candidate he favours. Into it he will slip the unmarked 
ballot paper. The symbols assigned are easily distinguishable— 
a hut, a plough, a bird or a tree. : : 

While the problem arising from illiteracy is thus fairly easily 
solved so far as the technique of voting is concerned, the candi- 
dates, who have to make themselves and their parties known to 
a large and scattered mass of voters, have a strenuous time jn 
store for them. No one yet fully knows what adult franchise 
implies in terms of candidates’ labours and expenses. Some 
are already beginning to regret the introduction of adult franchise 
Individual canvassing of votes is altogether out of the question. 
The spoken word must count for more than the printed appeal. 
Already the countryside in India is buzzing with political 
speeches, and the simple illiterate voter must be a most puzzled 
man, deserving of sympathy. His traditional wisdom, it is to be 
hoped, will come to his rescue. He has never needed to draw 
upon it more. He will, however, be saved the Englishman's 
doubtful privilege of listening to radio speeches by party leaders 
for All-India Radio, being purely a Government concern, has 
decided to close its doors equally firmly on all parties. This 
negative neutrality, it is explained, was necessary in the face of 
a multiplicity of parties whose conflicting claims to radio time 
would have been impossible to satisfy. 

Nearly a score of All-India parties have entered the fray to 
contest the continued rule of the India National Congress, which, 
despite its diminished reputation, still has many advantages over 
its rivals. For one thing it is widely known. Having played 
the leading role in the struggle for political freedom under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, it continues to have great 
prestige. It is the only party whose financial and organisational 
resources enable it to contest every single seat. Pandit Nehru, 
who is its President, in addition to being Prime Minister of India, 
is respected for his ability and integrity, and there is no other 
leader whose name attracts bigger crowds. His independent 
foreign policy, his liberal treatment of minorities, his emphasis on 
the secular nature of the State and his hatred of comimunalism 
have helped to shape the Congress manifesto, which stands by 
these principles as well as the newly evolved five-year plan for 
improving India’s standard of living. 

The Socialist Party’s programme, as everywhere else, promises 
nationalisation of the means of production and removal of 
landlords from the rural scene. The party is critical of India’s 
membership of the Commonwealth, and advocates the creation of 
a third bloc of Powers to act as a buffer between the two existing 
ones. To Communists the party is immovably opposed. 
The Communist Party itself has staged a convenient strategic 
reversal to take part in the elections. Having waged a violent 
campaign against the Government in Hyderabad and elsewhere 
for the last few years, it has now withdrawn the campaign 
“ unconditionally,” without, of course, renouncing its belief in 
violence. Some basic features of the party's proclaimed 
programme are abolition of landlordism without compensation, 
land to the tillers without payment, confiscation of feudal 
property, nationalisation of British capital and India’s withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth. It also wants to replace the present 
Government by a “ People’s Democratic Government.” whatever 
that may mean. 

The Hindu Mahasabha and the newly formed Jan Sangh have 
similar, though not identical, aspirations. Both seek revocation 
of India’s partition by “ constitutional” or “ peaceful means. 
Another party worth mentioning is the Praja Party of Congress 
seceders who claim to be truer Congressmen than those belonging 
to the Official Congress Party. They oppose controls, wish to 
see India divided linguistically and promise to set up “a good 
clean and efficient Government.” Other parties are too unim- 
portant to call for mention here. A study of the manifestos 
shows that they are-more in the nature of party aspirations than 
of programmes. Differences of outlook there no doubt are, but 
in most cases they have not taken the shape of definite policies. 
This does not mean that a change in Government will make little 
difference. It will make all the difference in the world, much 
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more pronounced probably than it would be in England, where 

ing parties are agreed on certain fundamentals. Whether 
India marches forward, following a scientific outlook on life, or 
returns to a culture of the distant past depends upon it. The 
future of minorities is at stake. So are India’s association with 
the Commonwealth and her relations with her neighbours, par- 
ticularly with Pakistan. There are those who question the 
wisdom of relying for so much on so many, 85 per cent. of whom 
are still, unfortunately, illiterate and steeped in_ religious 
prejudices. Others take pride that India should have so boldly 
committed herself to a democratic way of life which in due 
course, after inevitable mistakes, is likely to advance the cause 
of freedom and progress. Only the future can say who is right. 


U.N.O. Growing Up 


By RICHARD SCOTT 
Paris. 
LREADY three weeks of this sixth session of the United 
Nations General Assembly have passed, yet only during 
the past few days has this inevitably cumbrous piece of 
international machinery settled down to its real work. The 
heads of cach of the sixty delegations had to have their chance 
to address the Assembly—and Mr. Vyshinsky took his chance 
twice ; the various committees had to be set up and their officers 
elected ; the agenda had to be approved and its varied items 
allocated to the appropriate committee. So it is only during the 
past week that these committees, by which the real work of the 
Assembly is done, have begun to meet. 


But this sixth session is already sufficiently old to have created 
its own atmosphere. I’m afraid that fundamentally it is very 
much the same atmosphere that has existed during the last three 
or four sessions. It is still, of course, dominated above all by 
the heavy, almost tangible, suspicion which exists between east 
and west and which lies like a cloud over every debate. You 
may see Mr. Vyshinsky chatting affably in the corridor with a 
western delegate, and maybe in your heart you cannot feel, as 
you watch him smile, that he is a villain. And evenas he speaks 
in the Assembly you may feel inclined to forgive him much for 
the virtuosity of the oratorical performance. But after a week 
or two you get tired and frustrated by the permanently negative 
and obstructive speeches of Mr. Vyshinsky and his colleagues 
in the Soviet and the other Cominform delegations. You get 
terribly bored by the sameness and repetitiveness of their propa- 
ganda. Propaganda is, of course, not the perquisite of the east 
European States alone. On the whole, however, the major 
western Powers have so far eschewed it at this session. But 
the Egyptian and one or two Latin-American delegations have 
wasted a good deal of time with propaganda directed either 
against their opponents or for the benefit of their home publics. 


Undoubtedly the question which has dominated the discussions 
during these first three weeks of the Assembly has been the 
disarmament proposals submitted jointly by the British, French 
and American delegations. These proposals were not launched 
upon the Assembly in the most skilful manner. M. Schuman, 
the French Foreign Minister, intimated in a speech at Rennes 
before the Assembly had even opened that a proposal was to 
be submitted to it which he described as “ sensational.” Then 
there was a muddle about the timing of the publication of the 
declaration in which the three Powers set out their proposals. 
This, too, tended to heighten the anticipation and expectation 
of the waiting world. And when the declaration was published 
it was found, perhaps inevitably, to be expressed in somewhat 
general terms, which did not seem to most people to justify the 
epithet “ sensational,” or to match up to what they felt they 
had been led to expect. The pre-publicity which the proposals 
had been officially given and the somewhat dramatic manner 
in which they had been presented tended to make some people 
Suspicious that, at least in part, they were being offered to the 
world in a bid to offset the Communist-run peace campaign and 
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recapture from the Russians the initiative in practical—or what 
appear to be practical—manifestations of “ peace-lovingness.” 
At all the previous sessions of the General Assembly the Russians 
had got in first with some empty but high-sounding peace pro- 
posal for the reduction of armaments,.the prohibition of atomic 
weapons or a five-Power peace pact. Well before this session 
began there were rumours in London that this time the western 
Powers were considering with what imaginative positive proposal 
they could capture the attention of the Assembly. 

I feel, too, that the very forthright tone in which Mr. Acheson 
addressed himself to the Russians in his opening speech before 
the Assembly did not provide quite the right background against 
which to set out the Three-Power disarmament proposals. But 
then, after Mr. Eden had done a good deal to restore the position 
with his moderate, persuasive and reasoned address in the general 
debate, Mr. Acheson introduced the western Powers’ proposals 
formally and in much greater detail and precision, as a resolution 
to the Assembly’s Political Committee. And what was even 
more important than this was the quiet, grave and enormously 
painstaking manner in which the American Secretary of State 
expounded the proposals. It was not only a brilliant lawyer's 
speech but a convincingly sincere one. That was last Monday 
week ; and from that moment the Three-Power disarmament plan 
began to be regarded with a good deal more serious attention 
as a genuine contribution from the west to the easing of world 
tension—as a plan which was not only workable but which the 
western Powers were really prepared to work if they could get 
Soviet co-operation. 

Certain Commonwealth and Latin-American delegates took 
Mr. Acheson aside and explained to him that while they would 
support the Three-Power proposals, which seemed to them to 
be sensible and realistic, even if the motive which had inspired 
them was largely propagandist, all the same they would very 
much like to know if the western Powers were really serious about 
their plan. And they were assured that indeed the ‘plan had 
been seriously put forward. From Monday till Saturday morning 
last week the Political Committee heard speaker after speaker 
come out in support of the Three-Power resolution. The delegate 
of Czechoslovakia produced the only discordant note. 


It was perhaps not very surprising, therefore, that an unaccus- 
tomed atmosphere of mild optimism began to pervade the pre-+ 
cincts of the Palais de Chaillot. People were able to feel that 
the United Nations was working on a practical and positive 
project of the greatest possible importance. To most the feeling 
was new ; and they liked it. Of course, when they stopped to 
think they realised well enough that it was only because the 
Soviet delegate had not yet received his instructions from Moscow 
and had not therefore been able to intervene in the debate that 
the Political Committee had seemed to be dealing with a serious 
and practical proposition in a serious and businesslike manner. 
Then on Saturday morning Mr. Vyshinsky spoke. The vain, 
false hopes came crashing down. Mr. Vyshinsky had come no 
single step nearer to the western viewpoint. He was still talking 
in slogans and paper declarations which at best meant nothing 
and at worst the unilateral surrender by the west of its major 
means of defence. Again and again during that week it had 
been explained to Mr. Vyshinsky that the essential basis of any 
disarmament plan in a world so palpably ridden with suspicion 
as the world of today was the establishment first of all of 
a system of disclosure and verification of national armaments 
and armed forces followed by a stage-by-stage reduction. This 
basis was wholly rejected by Mr. Vyshinsky. Since Mr. 
Vyshinsky had taken so long to react to the Three-Power resolu- 
tion, it can be assumed that Moscow gave a good deal of thought 
to the question and that the views Mr. Vyshinsky expressed on 
Saturday will not be radically changed during this session of the 
Assembly. Only radical Soviet changes will hold out any 
prospect of any worthwhile agreement on this subject. Without 
Soviet agreement there can, of course, be no disarmament, 


So the prospects of this Assembly working out an acceptable 
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disarmament plan are not now considered very bright. Indeed 
they are realised to be almost non-existent. Since, as I have 
suggested, interest during these first three weeks of this session 
has largely been concentrated on this subject, the prevailing 
atmosphere at the moment of writing is one of gloom and 
frustration. : 


Quis Coordinabit . . .? 


We're the Co-ordinators, 

And we are the schemers of schemes, 

Super-administrators 
And clearers of bogged-up streams ; 

Not planners but plan-integrators, 
Commanding functional teams ; 

Draughtsmen, craftsmen, creators 
Of a brave new world of our dreams. 

Dispensing, as proper and fit is, 

With groups and cliques and committees, 
We apply common sense and statistics 
To a nation’s entire logistics. 

One man with a memorandum 
Shall settle an industry's fate, 

And three—for who may withstand ‘em ?— 

Shall put a whole commonwealth straight. 


From our intellectual Harwell 

We will set new energies free, 
And the cleansing currents of Cherwell 

Shall open the way to the sea. 
Like His Majesty's captains aboard ship 
We accept the terms of the trade: 
The guerdon of overlordship 

Is overload (underpaid). 

JOHN PETRIE. 


Design for Marriage 
By HUGH LYON* 


HE real trouble about people who want to be happily 

married is that they don’t start soon enough. It is not 

just a matter of taking thought before getting engaged, 
nor even of being properly educated for family life. The first 
essential is to take the precaution to be born into a really happy 
home, with parents whose life together flows strong and clear 
beneath the little flaws and flurries of occasional irritations ; and 
the second is to be oneself the right sort of person, with those 
native qualities of sympathy and sensitiveness which no external 
influences can create nor altogether suppress. Those who have 
these advantages will ride out whatever storms may await them ; 
indeed, they may be faintly surprised at all the fuss and pother 
that people make about married unhappiness. They just don’t 
know what it is. 

But all are not so fortunate ; and for them too little has till 
recently been done by way of instruction for the young, of 
guidance for the perplexed, of preparation for the engaged, of 
advice for the newly married, of succour for those already in the 
toils. Indeed, too little is being done now ; but organisations like 
the National Marriage Guidance Council are at any rate attack- 
ing the problem with considerable energy and wisdom. War has 
been declared upon ignorance, and in all the hundred Marriage 
Guidance Councils in Great Britain there are resolute encounters 
with folly, impatience and premature despair. 

Education naturally comes first, and naturally it must begin 
in the home, where questions are asked and must be simply and 
truthfully answered, and where the first direction can be given to 
awakening interest ; it is in the home, too, that most of those 
influences will be found which shape a child’s attitude to love 
and marriage, influences which work independently of wish or 
intention, and are all the stronger for that. Victorian parents, 
obsessed with the conviction that marriage was a mystery (which 
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it is), and that sex was disgusting (which it is not), often bred in 
their family inhibitions and false shames ; their successors tend 
to combine with a sane view of sex (which is all to the good) a 
debased view of marriage which is going far to destroy the 
stability of the home. Somehow we have to restore the 
balance—to bring back to our conception of marriage some. 
thing of the reverence which we are in danger of losing, refusing 
to accept any view of it which falls short of the ideal of a 
life partnership, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, without disguising with a false veil of 
romance the hard discipline and continuous struggle which 
marriage so often brings with it today—and at the same time to 
welcome the frank and informed acceptance of all the truths 
about sex, without surrendering those principles of self-respect 
and self-control which should guide all our actions. 

Much of all this can and should be done away from home, in 
schools, boys’ and youth clubs, in talks with older counsellors, 
The danger here is that schools will be too exclusively biological, 
neglecting the emotional and spiritual for the physical, and that 
well-meaning advisers, seeking to adjust the balance, will be 
forbiddingly “ moral” in their approach. Fortunately, the litera- 
ture available on the subject is nowadays far better than of old, 
and the boys and girls are no longer given stony sermons when 
they ask for the wholesome food of full information and sensible 
advice. It is cruel to pretend to the adolescent that all his 
worries will disappear if he clings to ideals of purity and self- 
control ; just as it is wicked to suggest that he should not apply 
moral principles to the sexual part of his life as much as to any 
other. Life may well be a difficult business for him. Why 
pretend it won't be, or tempt him to evade his difficulties rather 
than overcome them ? 

After this first stage of education come (often in rapid suc- 
cession) the boy-and-girl friendships, falling in love and the 
engagement. Each of these needs guidance, and each deserves 
at least an article to itself; and about each there is just one 
thing to be said which has never yet been said often or clearly 
enough. It would have been a great help to many of us when 
we were younger if we had understood more clearly the differ- 
ences between the emotional reactions of men and women. 
Untutored boys and girls tend to expect from each other the 
Same response to a stimulus that they feel themselves ; and when 
it is not forthcoming they plunge at once into dismay, indignation, 
recrimination ; and a promising friendship falls into ruin for want 
of a little psychology. As for falling in love, it is an emotion 
so overlaid with poetic fantasy and crude wit that those who 
have never known. the real thing (which is probably unmistak- 
able) are too often deceived by substitutes, whether it be physical 
attraction or simply propinquity. We may look back and decide 
we fell in love at first sight; but if we were wise we did not 
dignify that strong emotion with the name of “ love” until we 
had made sure that heart and reason in due course approved the 
verdict of our eyes. ; 

And so the couple, rightly or wrongly, gets engaged, entering 
upon a contract which is nowadays far more formal and public 
than is desirable in the interests of happy marriage. The engage- 
ment should surely be a period of growing intimacy, during which 
two people are finding out whether they were right in believing 
that they could face the rigours of married life together. If they 
are right, then they should marry as soon as they are sure, and 
before the engagement brings a feeling of tension or frustration. 
But if they are wrong, then let them have the courage to confess 
it, however late in the day, and endure present misery and dis- 
appointment rather than ensure a lifetime of unhappiness. 

If right use is made of the engagement, and the young couple 
have faced in advance the realities of married life today, then 
the strains of perpetual hard work and the difficulty of making 
one income servé for two will bring them closer together, and the 
period between the carefree honeymoon and the coming of the 
first child will make them still happier lovers and still fitter to 
be parents, still fitter to provide for the coming family that secure 
atmosphere where life flows strong and clear beneath the little 
flaws and flurries of occasional irritations. 
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Europe in Flight 
By BRUCE RENTON 


HE town was full of them—tost-looking creatures, ragged 

and distinctly foreign, people who had crossed three or 

four frontiers and worked in labour camps all over East- 
ern Europe. They had built railways in Hungary, worked in the 
yranium mines of Czechoslovakia, toiled at the Danube-Black Sea 
Canal in Rumania, built bridges over the Sava in Yugoslavia. All 
the time there had been a whisper among them, and the whisper 
had become a cry of freedom in their souls ; an impelling inner cry 
that had driven them heedlessly through incredible adventure till 
they reached the haven. They had nourished a dream of the great 
plains of Canada and Australia, where they would be given farms 
to work and own themselves. In spirit they were like the old 
pioneers ; but, locked away in the small towns and villages of 
Central Europe, they had been one hundred years too late. 

Nevertheless that was the spirit with which they reached the 
town. Hungry vagabonds, without identity, they said naively to 

the authorities, ““ We want to emigrate to Canada, America, 
Australia, New Zealand.” Not a word for France, Italy, Spain 
or England. They were mortally sick of Europe, worn out 
spiritually by its jumbled hatreds and oppressions, crushed and 
terrified by it. Western Europe was the lesser of two evils, but all 
that kept them alive was an illogical desire to put thousands of 
miles of water between themselves and the fantastically tortured 
world into which they had been born. 

Still they found themselves in the grim reality of Europe. They 
were put in a camp, on the top of a hill overlooking the port, 
together with thousands of their Hungarian, Bulgarian, Czech, 
Russian, Yugoslav and Rumanian counterparts, each of whom 
had the same story on his lips and the same dream in his heart. 
They were interrogated for days, one by ome, and to every 
question each gave what added up to the same answer. Each 
spoke of terror, persecution, labour camps, preparations for war. 
If you listened to them babbling confusedly in the interrogation- 
centre your ears would pick out the same words over and over 
again. These words seemed to be the same in all their languages ; 
slick, facile words, that became monotonous and unconvincing 
after days and months of it—liquidate, sadist, executioner, 
emigrate. 

They were not happy in the. camp. This was a resting-place 
along the road to a higher form of existence. It was still very 
much Europe ; not the hell they had left, but still purgatory. But 
here their imaginations seemed already to have sprouted angelic 
wings, as they recounted to the gatekeepers what they had been 
through to get there. The gatekeepers sat there with unchanging, 
unfriendly, bored, mechanical faces. Perhaps with the first one 
they had sympathised. That must have been years ago, and now 
there was no telling one refugee from another. They all merged 
into one giant displaced person, a bit of him in each town and 
village, each part of his body having an experience that was funda- 
mentally the same, and with a unifying mind and spirit that moved 
his massive figure towards salvation. 

Their stories could never have got past a Western censor, in 
Spite of Hitler. What they had been through, the strain of the 
escape, the continual shuffling from labour camp to labour camp, 
must have warped their imaginations. Surely they exaggerated. 
Could every officer of the S.T.B., the A.V.H., the U.D.B. and the 
MG.B. be a sadistic monster ? If an uninformed observer asked 
them this, they stared at him as if he were mad to think that the 
police headquarters of Eastern Europe were not infested with 
sadistic monsters. But could Major Bela really have pulled out 
a prisoner’s nails and beard at Budapest’? Could the political 
commissar of such and such a Rumanian frontier regiment really 
have driven red-hot needles into a pacifist in an attempt to make 
him carry a rifle? The impassive interrogators, with faces like 
Saint Peter, did not register any reaction. Perhaps they wrote it 
down, perhaps they just let it pass, putting it down to unbalanced 
minds. Yet each interrogated person suffered from the same 
Sort of insanity. 
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One man was talking about Jilava prison. Once it had been 
Fort 13, part of Bucharest’s nineteenth-ceritury fortifications. 
Now it was Rumania’s liquidation centre. The man was drawing 
a sketch with fiendish enthusiasm. He drew it in concentric 
circles, as if he were illustrating Dante, and, pointing to the lowest 
circle, he said that nobody had ever come out of this alive. 
This was the ditch where Marshal Antonescu had been executed 
in 1946. The army had réfused to shoot him. Foreign civilians, 
a firing squad a Ja Guignol, had arrived at dawn. They had not 
hit him the first time, and Antonescu had cried out, “ Wretches, 
you cannot even do this.” This man said he had seen the execu- 
tion of Antonescu. Nobody could stop him talking about it. 
Eventually he was pushed back into the crowd, and somebody 
else babbled out his nightmare from the same chair. 

Along the Iron Curtain ran a 50-metre strip of ploughed earth 
to record the foot-steps of the fugitives. No vegetation was 
permitted. The barbed wire was electrified ; there were dogs and 
watch-towers. They all said the same thing, but they had all 
walked through it. There had been two soldiers with a machine 
gun, in a watch-tower on the border. One of them tampered with 
the gun; then began to walk across the border. His comrade 
called to him to halt, then tried to open fire. 

Gradually it dawned on them that they were not going to 
Canada or Australia by the first boat, and that perhaps they would 
never go at all. They might spend the rest of their lives in a 
camp. The men clamoured round the American officers, trying 
to get application forms for the United States Army. If they 
could not have their plains and farms, they might as well fight 
as soon as possible. Meanwhile they fought with each other in 
the camp, after they had provoked mutual distrust amongst 
themselves. 

A Rumanian had been arrested. for trying to stow away on an 
American cruiser, which he had fondly imagined was sailing 
for home. He was 22, and came from Ploesti where his father 
was a peasant. His only defence was the story of his life. When 
he had left school he had gone to work in a factory from where 
he had been drafted into a volunteer labour brigade on 
the Gheoghiu Dei railway line. He had complained about the 
living conditions of the Rumanian workers and had been 
arrested. He had been re-educated in the camp at Rosu until 
he was convinced that the salaries were as they should be. Then 
he had worked with 60,000 prisoners on the Danube Canal. After 
his release he had said that there were too many Russians in 
Rumania and had been arrested again. When calied up for 
military service, he had been posted to the military labour regi- 
ment for ex-prisoners and the sons of reactionaries. He had 
stolen a motor-bike and crossed into Yugoslavia. There he had 
been put in a camp and had built bridges over rivers. Three 
times he had escaped and tried to cross into Italy ; each time he 
was arrested. Finally he had reached Ljubljana and walked to 
the Trieste border. 

The Rumanian recited his curriculum vitae as if he were telling 
the court about his prep. school, his public school and his univer- 
sity. His was a stereotyped life, and there was nothing for him to 
get sensational about. But the court stared incredulously at him, 
as if to see if his experiences were written on his face. Possibly 
he was not a D.P. at all, but just a criminal. Perhaps they were 
all criminals, playing on the gullibility of the Western World. 
The court pondered, but in the end they gave the young 
Rumanian the benefit of the doubt and sent him back to the 
camp. 

The camp nestled in a silent valley, on a rock-strewn plateau. 
The D.P.s sat about under the umbrella-pines, staring through 
the barbed wire. After a period of detention they were allowed 
out into the town, where they showed up oddly against the 
brilliantly clad Latins. The Latins, particularly the women, gazed 
askance, uncomprehendingly. Why should their clean town be 
full of these dirty gipsies, half of whom did not even understand 
the Roman alphabet? These Latins lived where freedom ended. 
They had no conception of what went on a few miles to the east, 
though they knew and envied all that went on in New York. 

The Russians were the most fortunate. Engineers and lawyers 
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formed themselves into balalaika orchestras and played in the 
taverns. The Slav gipsy songs sounded strangely in this Latin 
world. The Russians seemed to be liberated by their own sing- 
ing, and the audience rose in ecstatic applause, while, round the 
tavern doors, the ragged, perhaps less talented satellites gathered, 
staring nostalgically at the litres of white wine on the Russians’ 
tables. 

The D.P.s gazed bitterly at the elegant Latins, and in their 
eyes they said, “ This will happen to you, too.” Then they went 
back up the hill to their camp, to go on living in their tiny, 
tortured world. They. were like a nomad European tribe that had 
pitched its tents for the night. 


The American University 
By J. G. LOCKHART 


TOUR of two months round some of the leading universi- 
ties of the United States discloses one element that 
sometimes ruffles the surface of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. The visitor from either country to the other has a pretty 
good idea of what he means by a university. Because he often 
fails to remember that he is in a foreign country, he uncon- 
sciously expects to see a faithful reflection of an institution 
familiar to him in his own land, and is unreasonably critical when 
ihe discovers that nothing is quite the same. The visiting Briton, 
for example, will find that it is rather easier to get a Bachelor’s 
degree at, let us say, Harvard than it is to get the same degree 
at Oxford. He also finds that in most of the residential universi- 
ties the students live in “ dormitories,” sleeping two or more in 
a room, and that colleges, where they exist, are but shadows of 
«heir British counterparts. The stadium suggests a bullfight 
rather than a football match, while a big ball game, if he sees 
one, goal-posts notwithstanding, is nothing like Rugby, and is 
incomprehensible without the services of an interpreter. Nor by 
any stretch of the imagination can the Briton conceive of a vast 
gathering of Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates singing a 
university song in praise of Alma Mater, especially one with such 
a last line as “ For God, for country and for Yale.” 

The American, on the other hand, probably thinks that the 
British university lacks not merely many of the facilities essential 
to a place of learning, but also any real corporate spirit. 
Twickenham will strike him as a tepid affair and Lord’s as an 
almost intolerable tedium. Again and again comparison turns 
to contrast, in organisation, curriculum, way of life and perhaps 
most markedly in the attitude of the past to the present. The 
British alumnus thinks he has done his duty when he has entered 
his son for his old college. The American alumnus is an enthu- 
siastic benefactor who contributes regularly and munificently to 
the annua! revenue of his old university. 

The explanation may be that in many respects the American 
university takes the place occupied in Britain by the public 
school. The freshmen, in age and scholastic attainment, are 
equivalent to our fifth- and sixth-form boys, and even the 
sophomores (or second-yeat men) have scarcely reached what 
Britons would regard as the undergraduate stage. The American, 
however, begins to catch up when he has taken his B.A., for a 
far higher proportion of American students go in for post- 
graduate work and read for a doctor's degree. 

A visitor to American universities is at once and powerfully 
impressed by the lavishness of the equipment. The Americans 
not only believe in education ; they are prepared to pay for it, 
and no expense, it seems, is spared. The amount poured into 
buildings and equipment is fabulous, and so are the results. 
Surely Britain has nothing to compare with the California or 
Massachusetts Institutes of Technology ; while State and inde- 
pendent universities vie with each other in their determination 
to have the best of everything that money can buy. The State 
universities, of course, are supported out of public funds. In the 





independent universities, on the other hand, the alumni are the 
chief benefactors. 


Men like the late Mr. Harkness (who was also 
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the founder of the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships) s 
millions of dollars on his own university of Yale and, with a 
impartiality, also presented Harvard with money sufficient to start 
the college system. 

The independent university, however, has entered y 
difficult days in its competition with its brethren of the Staten 
The freedom which it rightly prizes so highly is not as absolute 
as it may appear. It is true that the State university is at the 
mercy of a legislature which at any moment may take an im. 
perfectly informed interest in its activities and make inconvenient 
demands on its faculty. But the independent university has jts 
organised body of alumni, who watch jealously over its doings 
are often inclined to resist necessary innovations and cannot be 
disregarded, if only because they contribute so much to the 
university’s income. Today the independent university is at g 
further disadvantage. Inflation has brought a rise in prices, of 
which any visitor is painfully aware. Salaries have had to be 
increased, and the cost of everything has gone up, without any 
equivalent rise in revenue. The problem is to make ends meet. 
As one professor put the position rather ruefully, if a university 
were to approach one of the big trusts with a request for twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars towards running expenses, it would 
be met with a polite refusal. But if it were to go to that same 
trust with a grandiose scheme, involving a social scientist, a geo- 
political expert, a demographer, a statistician, a few research 
men and so forth, at a total cost of a million dollars, it would 
have a fair chance of getting the money. There is little difficulty 
in finding funds to start the new and untried. The trouble is to 
raise anything for the support of the old and tried. 


The temptation, therefore, especially for the smaller universi- 
ties and colleges, is to play the packrat, that smal! animal with 
a tiresome habit of collecting objects like buttons or thimbles, 
which it does not really want and cannot possibly eat. In other 
words, a university or college is tempted to start various enter- 
prises of doubtful utility, which it cannot properly maintain in 
the future, simply because it can get the money to start them off ; 
while at the same time its regular activities, for which no such 
help is available, continue to be stinted and even starved. 

Add to this situation the probability that the day of gigantic 
bequests, even of handsome annual subscriptions, appears to be 
drawing to a close. The United States Treasury is now taking 
most ot what once went by private benefaction to universities, 
schools, medical research and other socially desirable objects. 
The springs of American generosity, though still welling today, 
may dry up tomorrow. With this prospect before them the 
faculties have been looking rather doubtfully across the Atlantic 
to discover how the British universities are faring in an even 
greater stringency. These have lost their old independence in 
the sense that they are now accepting the financial aid of the 
State. The Universities Grants Committee, it is true, is working 
well, and so far the State has shown no desire to tamper with 
academic freedom. The American, however, is unconverted, 
pointing out that what is happening now under the kind of 
Government Britain has is no criterion of what may happen in 
the future under a different sort of Government. Nor is it any 
criterion of what might happen in the United States. He may be 
right about us, and is probably right about his own couatty. 
Yet the time may come when the financial pressure will be too 
heavy for the independent universities to resist. 


The independent universities will certainly fight stubbornly 
for their freedom, and will only surrender when they are con- 
vinced that no other course is open to them. Most Americans 
would agree that for them to cease altogether or to lose theit 
independence would be an educational disaster. They have 4 
long and honourable tradition, which they proudly maintain, and 
provide a standard for the State universities which some, though 
not all, of these come near to reaching. We should give the 
independent universities sympathy in their struggle and not 
merely a smug exhortation to go and do as we have done Until 
we know a little more about the price to be paid, we should be 
diffident about recommending the purchase to anyone else. 
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Shaw, But Not Certain 
By ALAN DURBAND (Downing College, Cambridge) 


HE discussion arose while I was trying to snatch an 

illegal sleep behind the forty-horsepower engine, down at 

Trencherbone Deep, in the days when I was a Bevin 
Boy. Snap-time, the colliers’ break of twenty-five minutes, was 
ysually spent in slumber, because the atmosphere down at the 
coal-face was stupefying, and the work there exhausting ; but 
it was strictly against the rules. 

This particular snap-time was disturbed by the presence of 
the fireman, a small man who had trouble with his dentures. 
To force his jaw to part company with his nose, they had to 
be large ; but his were practically unmanageable, and were in 
his pocket more often than in his mouth. A curiously deferential 
man was Mr. Lunt—he had the most embarrassing habit of 
turning to one side and putting his top set in whenever he 
spoke to me for any length of time. Usually the fireman had 
duties of his own to attend to at snap, and we fortunately used 
to see very little of him then, but today he lingered near the 
forty-horse and got into discussion with the men. 

The subject was a somewhat elevated one for the colliers. 
Sport usually monopolised their interest, and betting slips were 
scribbled out at snap-time, ready to be sent to the surface on 
coal-trucks when winding recommenced. On this occasion, 
however, the conversation was almost literary. I pricked up 
my ears when I heard Mr. Luni, on the other side of the great 
wheel which drove the haulage rope, asking whether anyone 
had seen Pygmalion, the film at the local cinema that week. 
Someone had, but many years ago. It was about pygmies. 

“Garn !” said Jed, who drove the forty-horsepower engine, 
always with his head resting on the signal bell, because he was 
deafer than he cared to admit. “ Doan’t be daft. It canna be. 
It's be Shakespeare.” 

Bill Lawrence, the union man, guffawed at this, and Bill 
Lawrence’s guffaws carried weight. Six years at night school, 
studying the history of the co-operative movement, had given 
him a special status amongst the men, and in literary matters, 
as in most others, he was a considerable force. 

“Shakespeare be blowed,” he said, sitting there, I imagined, 
like Sophocles. “ Shakespeare never wrote Pygmalion. ‘4 
(Good for you, I thought.) “. . . Shakespeare wrote opera ! ” 

I winced. Nobody would be bold enough to dispute that 
if I didn’t reveal my presence, and correct him myself. But I 
hesitated to do that, partly because I was comfortably 
stretched out upon some loose coal, and the effort was too great, 
and partly because I had learned by experience that, though my 
fellow miners enjoyed telling me a thing or two, they resented 
my instructing them. There was never any unpleasantness, you 
understand ; it was just that I hurt their feelings. I thought in this 
case it would be wiser to let Bill Lawrence have the floor. 

I did, however, venture to look over the top of the engine 
to see how the men reacted to this information. It was received 
in respectful silence. For a moment they munched their bread 
and cheese, and looked at Bill. It appeared that the point was 
conceded by default. 

_ ” Aye,” said Tom Bates at last, nodding seriously at the men 
in turn. “ Shakespeare. wrote opera right enough.” 

“Well, mebbe,” said Mr. Lunt, not willing to allow the main 
point to be overlooked. “ Mebbe so. But if Shakespeare didn’t 
write it, who did ? ” 

Bill looked slightly discomfited, and bit into his sandwich 
deeply to gain time. Jed, who had been offended by Bill’s guffaw, 
and had been thinking very seriously ever since, declared 
solemnly that he knew it was by someone. 

“It's be someone,” he said, sticking his tongue out of the 
corner of his mouth, more to enable him to concentrate his 
thoughts than in the hope that the elusive name should appear 
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at the end of it. “It’s be someone famous. 
rightly know who.” 

“*Tisn’t be nobody,” replied Bill Lawrence emphatically, his 
confidence restored once more. “ Whoever heard of anyone 
writing a picture ?” 

“ Somebody’s got to write the words, Bill,” said Enoch Rennie, 
who was all for moderation, and could see that Bill was getting 
a little beyond himself. ‘“ Somebody’s got to write the words.” 

“Well Shakespeare didn’t write them, I know that much,” 
retorted Bill, wisely retreating to safe ground. “If you must 
know who did, why doan’t you ask the little school-teacher ? ” 

That was me. I'd never taught in my life, but they knew I'd 
come to the pit straight from school, and would be going to a 
university when I was released. So I was Known as a school- 
teacher. I pulled my helmet down over my eyes, and tried to 
make myself even smaller. 

“ Or Jack Roberts,” suggested Tom Bates, much to my relief. 

“ Aye, Jack Roberts’ll know,” said Mr. Lunt, who had married 
Jack’s sister, and had a great respect for her family. “ Enoch, go 
and ask him to come here. He’s only working down the brew 
—he takes his snap in the manhole where the telephone is.” 

I wondered what Jack would add to the debate. I knew he 
read Dickens ; he had once given me a copy of Hard Times 
to read because I'd never heard of Cissy Jupp. Jack was the 
village barber—his front-parlour saloon was open four times 
a week, and he specialised in what was known as a Boston. 
Down the pit he was a shotfirer, and always carried a tin of 
dynamite with him. I heard him coming up the incline with 
Enoch, proclaiming loudly that George Bernard Shaw wrote 
Pygmalion. Thank heavens, I thought. I could sleep in peace 
now, and with a clear conscience. Even Jed was satisfied with 
Shaw. 

“ Had his name on the tip of my tongue,” he said. “I knewed 
it was Shaw, but just couldn’t think of his name.” 

“ Ast seen the picture, Jack owd chew ?” asked Mr. Lunt 
familiarly. “ Years ago,” admitted Jack. “ It’s an owd film, tha 
knows.” 

“Worth seeing ?” 

“ Aye, for them as likes that kind of picture,” answered Jack, 
fencing judiciously with his interrogator. 

“Dost remember what it’s about, Jack?” Mr. Lunt hoped 
his brother-in-law could complete his virtuoso performance by 
supplying information of this detailed nature, and so bring 
honour to the family. 

I sat up, brushed the loose coal-dust from the seat of my 
pit drawers, and put all my trust in Jack to give a fair rendering 
of the plot. Jack fiddled with his cap-lamp, tried the pilot lamp, 
and then switched over to the main one. The group around the 
forty-horse waited, respectfully. I looked at my watch quickly, 
and was disappointed to find that snap-time was all but over. 
In another minute, the bell near Jed’s ear would ring six times, 
and the engine would grind into action again. 

“ Aye,” said Jack. “ It’s about a girl. A chap she knows asks 
her to go for a walk with him in a wood. She says ‘ Not bloody 
likely.” .. .” 

The bell rang six times in quick succession. I sighed deeply. 
Mr. Lunt slipped his top set into the palm of his hand. Jed 
put a fresh chew of tobacco in his mouth, and started the motor 
up. Jack rose, and made off down the brew. 

“ Sounds like a grand picture,” said Enoch. 

“I told you Shakespeare wrote opera,” said Bill Lawrence. 


Though a doan’t 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


a delightful quality. I do not mean that all the varied 
species of snob are agreeable or interesting: some species 

are nasty, whereas others are nice. I have, for instance, occa- 
sionally been quite hurt by the cold looks of those who regard 
me as insufficiently bred or eminent. Yet I have observed that 
this species of Debrett or Almanach-de-Gotha snob does not 
really flourish in this country ; it is to be found rather in the 
Rue de Varennes, in the Caccia, or among the dispersed and 
unhappy aristocracies of Austria and Hungary. I quite see that 
if one be the Duke of Atholl, embodying nineteen separate 
peerages in one’s own person, or if one be the Duke of Berwick 
and Alba, several times over a grandee of Spain, one must be 
conscious of some difference between oneself and the average 
roturier ; but I hope that if I possessed such distinction I should 
be able, as they are able, to render it a source of private rather 
than of public pride. Another type which I find unattractive is 
the genealogical snob, the man who knows all about the great 
families of Europe, without being in any way related to them 
himself. In the eyes of such people, by placing deft questions 
about the Caraman Chimays or the Apponyis, one can arouse 
a glint similar to that of lust: it is quite an amusing parlour 
game for the-moment, but it palls after a time. I am bored also 
by those who display their intimacy with the eminent by calling 
them by their Christian names. Members of Parliament are 
rticular offenders in this respect, and will talk of Charles or 
oby or Winifred even when a Government has only recently 
been formed. Worse still are those who are interested in film 
or stage, and who will refer to distinguished actors by their 
Christian or nicknames, leaving me entirely at sea. How can 
1, who know nothing about the theatre or the cinema, possibly 
identify these people ? The process is dull to me, even as it 
would be dull if the headmaster of a school were to talk to 
me at length about the members of his scholarship class, calling 
them Sid or Bert or Fred. 

* 


Gn ssiental oe when managed with modesty and taste, is 


* * * 


The sort of snob I like is the one that looks upwards in ecstasy 
rather than downwards in contempt. If he be a rich man, he 
will entertain lavishly, and one will meet in the saloons of his 
dwelling many men and women of distinction and enjoy much 
champagne. If he be a poor man, he may prove extremely civil, 
ready to perform small services for distressed gentlewomen, eager 
as a terrier among the heather, inquisitive, and able to recount 
strange stories that are horrible and often difficult to believe. 
There is little vulgarity about his snobbishness. He does not 
really seek to enhance his own importance by displaying his 
intimacy with those who have achieved success. Of course he 
enjoys being observed dining in, public with famous men and 
women ; of course he puts his invitation-cards upon his mantel- 
piece ; of course he is embarrassed when friends of an earlier and 
less brilliant period, who may haye been in prison or be drunk, 
accost him when in the company of the great. But essentially his 
snobbishness is subjective and disinterested ; it is purposeless, 
in that it is indulged in because it provides a subjective pleasure 
similar to that afforded by good food, or literature, or art. Often 
the delight that such snobs derive is a truly aesthetic delight ; 
they repeat to themselves the beautiful names of those who were 
at the reception last night with all the enjoyment that some of us 
derive from reciting Samain or Heredia ; for them these names 
illumine the pageant of life ; they pass before their eyes slowly, 
like historical persons in a faded tapestry. Such was the 
fastidious sort of snobbishness possessed by Proust. 

* 7 * * 


For some reason, English people are peculiarly sensitive to 
being called snobs. They have, in fact, toned down the fine word 
“ snobbishness ” into the silly diminutive “ snobbery,” much as 
the Greeks called the Euxine hospitable. Personally, 1 enjoy my 
snobbish moments, finding them soft and warm like day-dreams 


or doves. It will be interesting, as I have written on some othe 

; : : T 
occasion, to watch whether snobbishness in the Welfare State 
alters its direction ; it may be that no longer shall we fee] pleased 
when our daughter gets engaged to the heir to some historic 
peerage, but that we shall experience delight if she marries q 
railway executive. It may be that a whole new hierarchy of 
social values and distinctions will be created, much as they have 
been created in the Soviet Union or United States. The President 
of a College or a Judge wili then become more important to us 
even than the widow of a viscount, and all the intricate 
pattern of the old aristocracy will seem as remote and incredible 
as Theodora, Empress of Byzantium. In my own lifetime ] 
have noticed that the various categories of nobility, the several 
correct modes of address, which in Edwardian days were 
absorbed as naturally as the smell of new-mown hay, are almost 
unknown to the younger generation. I have met youths and 
maidens of distinction who will question me about these strange 
shibboleths and incantations much as I might question an aged 
Jamaican about his memories of Voodoo. Yet people of my 
own generation will agree that we were never “ taught” all this 
elaborate ritual: somehow it grew up within us as an organic 
growth. To the young it seems as difficult and complex as the 
syntax of a Semitic language. 

* * * 

I have been reading this week an excellent grammar on the 
subject written by Mr. Valentine Heywood called British Titles, 
and published by A. and C. Black for the sum of 15s. Although 
I thought that I knew the language almost like a native, I find 
from Mr. Heywood that there are many errors that I either fail 
to notice or might even commit myself. When addressing an 
envelope to someone bearing a courtesy title, I might in my 
ignorance have inserted the word “The” before the word 
“ Earl” or the word “ Marchioness”: I am told by Sir Gerald 
Wollaston in his Foreword that my action in so doing is “ alto- 
gether indefensible.” Mr. Heywood tells me that, when speaking 
in Liverpool, I must eschew the local practice of toasting the 
Duke of Lancaster ; I refuse to follow this advice. I also learn 
that if a widowed peeress marries a commoner and still retains 
the title of her first husband she is committing a “ solecism,” it 
is clear that if Mr. Heywood were not so exquisitely courteous 
he would employ a harsher term. I am told that it is wrong 
to address a knight as “Sir Alfred” unless and until he has 
received the accolade, which is difficult if he remains three years 
in Tanganyika Territory. But Mr. Heywood is a sensible man 
and not one who is encrusted with the barnacles of ancient 
formulas. He tells me that when I next write to a Cardinal, it 
will not really be necessary to sign myself “ Your Eminence’s 
devoted and obedient child.” We are fortunate indeed in this 
country in not having our correspondence complicated by 
problems of how to conclude. I find it difficult when writing to 
French people to decide whether I end up by saying “ haute con- 
sidération” or “ sentiments les plus distingués” ; in English one 
can choose quickly between the boots of “ Yours sincerely ” and 
the slippers of “ Yours ever.” But in other ways the path of 
British titles is, as Mr. Heywood points out, strewn with pitfalls. 

. * * 7 


Apart from “ Duke,” I feel that “Earl” is the title that ] 
should most wish to be accorded ; it has about it a healthy 
Scandinavian ring. “Baron” suggests Runnymede or Haussmann 
or Tauchnitz ; “ Viscount ” sounds too Continental ; and I agree 
with Lord Somerset that “/e noun de Marquys feust estraunge 
noun en cest Roialme.” The title “ Esquire” is charming in 
itself, but tiresome in that it obliges one to remember mens 
initials. I think “Sir” nice, especially when one has a resound- 
ing Christian name. “ Bt.” is perhaps the best of them all, being 
distinguished, hereditary and unpretentious. And we should all 
love to be called “ The.” Yes, snobbishness, when managed with 
modesty and taste, is a delightful quality. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE ease the radiance of the stars beside them, the script by Mr. Irwin 
$s Shaw is so restrained and plausible and Mr. Robson’s sense of 
) alate «The Moment of Truth.” By Peter Ustinov. (Adelphi.) direction so unerring that the heart warms, and finally, in flagrant 
leased defiance of reason, cracks. It is perfectly natural to grieve for 


ee rshal, a nonagenarian dotard who is nevertheless still a og 
mala hey hero, is trundled out of retirement in the hour of his  Press-ganged youth, but it is difficult to understand why, when Mr. 
Ties a : : oni F : Andrews leaves, of his own accord, to build an airstrip in Europe, 
h country’s defeat. The Prime Minister, outwardly an agile cynic, - ; - ; 
hy of inwardly in his way a patriot, means to collaborate with the con- the throat swells with stifled tears. All partings are tragic, of course, 
y have yerors and sees the political and sentimental value of the old soldier but some surely are more tragic than others. Yet, caught up in the 
sident | |, all—like himself and like the enemy—who want, for whatever Sweetness of happy people being gentle with one another in times 
to us | reasons, to keep the country united and reasonably placid until the °F sa ot ke —— easy to visualise an airstrip in Europe as being 
tricate is over. The Marshal, playing with his toy soldiers and living % SOT OF living death. . 
edible pote memories, dreams and haffuciastions, has no clear idea of The Light Touch has as its theme the beloved but, though sanctified 
ime | | what is happening until it is all over—until, his country liberated  >Y Segre of wishful thinking, by - aiken ponceane manag ‘sr chnen 
everal | and himself disgraced, he kneels over the dead body of his only —the reformation of a wicked man by a good woman. The story 
wer daughter and, suddenly comprehending through his madness all that ¢O"Cerns picture-thieves and the deplorable but admirably skilled 
| © TF has happened, rails piteously against this awful, imponderable vision Shion by which they dupe art-dealers with fakes. Mr. Stewart 
most of the truth. Granger, though occasionally an excellent actor, struck me here as 
S and In Mr, Ustinov’s interesting, ambitious but not to my mind wholly being well out of his depths and sinking fast. It was unfair, I think, 
range ff ccessful play the ghosts of Pétain and Laval—semi-incognito and ‘© sive him Mr. George Sanders as a co-connoisseur of Renaissance 
| aged J dightly out of focus—loom large, while King Lear hovers uncertainly 2° for neither Mr. Granger's physique nor his manner of speaking 
of my ff ig the background, like a guest at a party who recognises nobody ™€asures up to one’s conception of an aesthete, whereas Mr. Sanders, 
ll this ig the room and has an awkward feeling that he has come to the ‘hough in this nyo a is absorbed h ee ae has 
ganic} wrong house. There is one brilliant, very Shavian scene in which the air of a ao " © might appreciate the beauty of a picture as 
1s the | the Prime Minister (Mr. Charles Goldner gives a racy and compelling W¢ll_as its cash value. h to his licht-f 6 Sitentten 4 
account of this traitor-patriot) imposes terms on the general who Mr. Granger's approach to his light-fingered iniquities is pon- 
has come to impose terms on him; and the chicanery with which 4¢rous. He seems too heavy a person altogether, outweighing the 
he || the Marshal’s status as a figurehead is established gives rise to some script—which is an airy affair written by the director, Mr. Richard 
~a ingenious and delightful comedy Brook—and overshadowing the heroine, Miss Pier Angeli. As a 
itles, "But a paradoxical blend of detachment and ebullience in Mr. — ove team” they are singularly unsuited, in temperament = 
hough ff Ustinov's approach to his characters prevents the play from produc- 8 in size. Love er = Sue ee. = Pope 
I find J ing upon us the éffect which (I imagine) he intended. His detachment 2.4 Very pee whip or, shi reas qb nge ming - : ~ . h 
st fail} qualified more often by a sort of affectionate cruelty than by true S2d-eyed as a ago hy ippet, he ~— = 7 te path Italie ° 
ng an ff pity, makes it difficult for us to mind what happens to his characters, She is charming an vol as a os Enoli 4 i er young — 
nh my Lear at the end of Shakespeare’s play is a mad, once great, bereaved bloom, but one senses perhaps that the English language imposes a 
word old man ; Mr. Ustinov’s Marshal is really only a comment on mad- stiff barrier to her natural form of expression, and that it is almost 
serald ness and greatness and bereavement and eld. as hard for her to climb over it as it is for her to reach Mr. 
; As for his ebullience, its chief symptom is a disarming inability to ,Gtanger’s neck. —— 
alte resist going off at a tangent in a of a joke or an idea. Lear’s Mr. Bob Hope, whose latter-day films have been rapidly skidding 
aking into yawning chasms, has got himself a far sounder, healthier 
Fool is here paralleled or shadowed forth by a Press photographer » yar ? _- “he 
g the (“We go to bed at noon,” he says of the evening f hich h vehicle in My Favourite Spy. He is, in fact, back to his old form, 
: paper for which he noo ; ; : 
learn FF works). The part, which is very well played by Mr. Brian Wilde, 94 as a very unwilling secret service agent in Tangiers shows us 
etains ff is cleariy intended to have special point and significance; but, nce again how royally he can fool when given the chance. With 
n,” it ff striving to discern what they are, we are distracted by a good but Miss Hedy Lamarr as both counter-spy and acne rg pi = 
teous —f quite irrelevant joke about the man’s height and the sudden incre- _ film offers a rich supply of every brand of humour from the verba 
vrong § ment of inches which spoilt his childhood career as a clown. It all 
> has | makes for good entertainment, but this play is not helped by this 











years sort of inconsequence. 9 
man Mr. Eric Portman as the Marshal, who starts in an invalid chair 

cient but grows steadily more vigorous with the passage of the years, gives e S a 

al. it 1° performance of great virtuosity and considerable strength. Apart 

me from the two actors already mentioned, the rest of the cast are 

aces adequate, and Mr. John Fernald’s production is good ; it would be 

1 this} better if the sounds of approaching battle, which form a background 

d by | to much of the action, suggested something more than a quiet day 

ng to § in the Canal Zone. PETER FLEMING. 


con- 


1 one CINEMA TO BACCO 


"and | wy Want You.” (Leicester Square.) “The Light Touch.” 


= (Empire.)———*« My Favourite Spy.” (Carlton.) man 
: | Want You, a fine and strangely affecting film directed by Mr. 
hat | Mark Robson, who directed that rather finer and more affecting 
althy picture The Best Years of Our Lives, illustrates with sad con- 
—_ cern how harshly disrupted an American family can become nowa- 

days when one of its members is drafted into the Army. So soon  ceaven topacco gives the man of action 
agree | after the sword has been laid aside, the business put on its feet again ay /. Moai 
wnge | and the wife and children at last given a proper home, the call comes aS ee ae oo — I oe 
g in || for the younger men to abandon peaceful ways in order to fight for  S™OKe of untiring satisfaction. It is always 
nen’s | 2 freedom they barely‘ feel threatened. It is Mr. Dana Andrews’ i fine condition, it never bites or clogs, 
und- | “happy duty to refuse to confirm his young brother's, Mr. Farley and a pipeful is as enjoyable striding across 
Dyeing Granger's, opinion that he is indispensable to his work, and this country as when relaxing indoors. 
id all J 20aest but unpopular gesture generates such friction and misunder- . at 
with | S2%ding in the family that Mr. Andrews can only ease his conscience —_Obtainable in three blends — Craven ttisnere 
by rejoining the Army himself. 9 ade Guminae Curly Cut 4/3 on os. 
acting throughout is of such high quality, Miss Dorothy . . 
McGuire, Miss Peggy Dow and Mr. Robert Keith matching with FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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to the knockabout—I can specially recommend Mr. Hope coursing 
through the countryside on the top of a fire-escape ladder—and all 
fans of the maestro may take heart. The status quo has been 
resumed. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


MANCHESTER has now completed the restoration of its famous 
Free Trade Hall, and has baptised it with nine concerts. Two of 
them were given by the Hamburg Radio Symphony Orchestra on 
its first visit to this country, with some of the works with which, by 
the time these lines appear, it will have made its London début. 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, its conductor, is already known over here, 
and some time ago brought off the most vivid performance of 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel that has been heard for many years. Now, 
with his own players, he did the same for Ein Heldenleben. 

The orchestra, like the reformed Hallé Orchestra, which it followed 
in the series, is only a few years old, but in the flesh it fully confirmed 
the impression of high excellence that its radio performances had 
given. It makes no attempt to achieve that smooth blend that is 
characteristic of our own orchestras; the timbres of the various 
instruments within each section, especially among the woodwind, are 
all rather raw. But there is something to be said for this not making 
the surface too glossy—especially with a radio orchestra, which has 
the levelling-out effect of the microphone to contend with. It was 
just these sharp distinctions of tone quality that served it so well in 
Ein Heldenleben, where all the crowded detail was exposed with 
marvellous clarity. Except when the brass occasionally muffed a 
note—something that no orchestra can guarantee never to happen— 
the players showed an almost infallible virtuosity. Such intricate 
passages as those representing the back-biting of the Adversaries 
were like the movements of a machine in the superb accuracy of 
their co-ordination. 

Yet one was never conscious only of the detail or the separate 
orchestral noises. The larger formal design was never lost sight of, 
and every sound was part of a corporate orchestral tone of distinc- 
tive character, equally capable, as the beautiful performance of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony showed, of a more delicate range of 
expression. Most of the credit must go to Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
who has clearly proved himself a fine conductor, at least of romantic 
music, and one quite unsurpassed in Strauss. He is by reputation 
also a good Mozartean—another affinity with Strauss—but the only 
classical work he did was Beethoven's Second Symphony, which was 
disappointing in style. 

In addition he has done much for British music in Germany, and 
Tippett’s Double Concerto, one of the orchestra’s repertory pieces, 
is included in its programmes here. In the Manchester performance 
the tone of the strings seemed dull and the playing slightly untidy, 
but this may have been because the Concerto was the first work in 
its first concert, when it was still warming up. 

As for the Free Trade Hall, it is excellent for sound. It cuts off 
a fortissimo, if not quite as sharply as the Festival Hall, at least 
sharply enough for a pianissimo to be heard after no longer than 
it takes to play a quick semiquaver. The comparison that imme- 
diately suggests itself is with the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall, partly 
because both the northern halls, unlike the Festival Hall, have a 
raised platform for the orchestra, well above the level of the stalls, 
and partly because of the geographical proximity and close rivalry 
of the two cities. Since both now boast a fine orchestra and a fine 
hall, it is to be hoped that they will next compete for the title of 
the “ musical capital of the North” by trying to outdo each other 
in the enterprise of their programmes. COLIN MASON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I was drawn magnetically for one last look at the autumnal finery of 
the south-western Chilterns before winter's defoliation replaced colou 
with form. 1 found myself at the gate of Fawley churchyard dint 
spinney of golden-yellow elms flared like funeral pyres in front of the 
funereal churchyard yews extending their formal arms over the ponderous 
and dilapidated monuments that ivy was smothering in its python coils. 
The sun was discharging slanting beams into the spinney’s heart, so that 
the trees carried a light both borrowed and their own. Suddenly, there 
flowed out from below their tall fires a silvery trail of sound—a thrush 
singing at the ebb of November. The song was broken into brief phrases, 
lacking the slurred, throaty and coarser elements, and was so brilliant 
that it might easily have been a nightingale’s. It was an indescribable 
moment of the sharpest contrasts in which melancholy and resignation 
were shot through with a tumultuous gladness, in which the dark and 
the light were as indispensable to each other as life and death, 


Wild Hunters 


With what regret I found dead in one of my rat-traps not the villain 
of the piece which had been stealing my potatoes but a full-grown stoat 
spruce in chestnut and white ! Stoats will follow up the rat-runs and so 
the policeman suffered for the burgler. My regret was not only for what 
Sir Thomas Browne called “the handsomenesse of the same” but 
because, provided you don’t keep poultry, stoats (or “ stoits” as they 
are called locally) and weasels are an unqualified boon to the gardener, 
Since gamekeepering went into a decline, stoat and weasel have notably 
increased their numbers, and in a stupid trapping hunt over 100 acres 
in front of my house the distribution worked out at about one per acre, 
Both stoat and weasel seem to hunt mainly in the morning, unlike the 
fox that hunts by night and the cat gone wild that hunts incorrigibly 
by day and night. You can generally identify a cat’s work by a pile of 
feathers such as the fox does not leave. Stoats and weasels will, of 
course, take fledglings, but I doubt whether they are anything like ‘so 
destructive to birds as carrion crows or “ gor-crows,” as the locals call 
them. A pair of crows will systematically beat a hedgerow, one on either 
side of it like dogs, and no partridge chicks have a chance. They will drill 
a neat hole in their game to reach the kidneys. It would be interesting 
to have statistics of what proportion of lambs killed vy wild hunters 
are one of twins, for a ewe will defend her single lamb. Probably stray 
dogs account for more sheep than all the professional predators. 


The Game-Keeper’s Gibbet 


Of all the traditional countrymen fading out of the contemporary scene 
I deplore the gamekeeper the least. What a barbarous exhibition the 
decomposing corpses of the “larder”! His absence not only gives a 
chance of restoration to the beneficial balance of nature but to the wood- 
lands of which he was once the tyrant. For a surfeit of pheasants in a 
wood meant the elimination of practically all the tree-seedlings. 


In the ’Nineties 

A London doctor of medicine writes me on the theme that “a healthy 
soil produces a healthy nation.” He tells me that his father’s farm of 
100 acres, old fashionedly husbanded, produced butter, cheese, bacon, 
“all manner of meat, fruit, fowls and game,” and had attached to it a 
watermill grinding wholemeal flour baked in old-style bread-ovens. This 
farm supported my correspondent’s family of twelve. Seven of them 
are dead, “four of them well over 90, two over 84 and one 74.” The 
three living are 97, 95 and 91, respectively, while the writer himself is 
over ninety. He claims that the microcosm of such a farm growing 
a variety of interdependent foods by organic methods, with all the oils 
and vitamins intact and balancing give with take in the return of all 
wastes to the soil, is the only means to a national macrocosm in health. 
“One of my sisters in her 97th year drove herself to a flower show and 
won a prize. She also bathed in the sea in warm weather.” 


In the Garden 


Sir David Russell writes to ask me by what means I can maintain heavy 
crops of healthy fruit without spraying or artificials. I have kept geese 
in my orchard over many years for the dual purpose of nourishing fruits, 
daffodils, fritillaries and narcissus. They have never done any harm to 
the flowers. I believe this is the fundamental answer. . .. The slender 


fluted ivory shafts of the celery with their exquisite capitals of palest 
green foliage still lack the mordancy of frost to crisp them into the finest 
24 hours in a tin box will tone them up 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


vegetable on earth. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 91 


Report by A. D. C. Peterson 


A prize of £5 was offered for a Ministry of Education circular 
explaining why boarding pupils at maintained grammar schools 
pay Is. 3d. for their school dinners while day pupils pay 7d. 


Never, never again, should anyone set such a competition as this. 
Reading two or three essays in the required style produces the 
familiar confused sensation that something has been said combined 
with an almost awed reluctance to enquire further exactly what: 
reading a large and highly competent packet, as I did, paralyses the 
mind as completely as a stoat does a rabbit. In the final hypnotic state, 
induced by such explanations as F. D.’s that “ the boarder contribu- 
tion has been reached by subtracting from the overall per capita 
figure quoted in table IV of Costing Statistics, 1949-50, a sum 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of the appropriate portion of the weighted 
national average block grant,” I was almost prepared to agree with 
G. W. Jones that “considered in this light the apparent anomaly 
ceases to exist” ; or with Allan M. Laing that “no useful purpose 
would be served by deregulating the existing regulation.” 


I had almost hoped that the entries might include an unofficial 
one from the Ministry itself explaining the real reason ; but if this 
came in it was not distinguishable from the rest. Most competitors 
offered as an explanation the fact that boarders, being, since Dothe- 
boys Hall, by definition starved, eat more dinner when they can 
get it than day-boys. But those who serve these meals know that a 
dinner is the same dinner whether charged at 7d. or Is. 3d., and that 
there are no second helps. More cynical suggestions, such as that 
boarders need no subsidy since they cannot avoid taking the meal 
or that the Minister wishes to emphasise the class distinction between 
boarders and day-boys, were rarer. 


There were many individual felicities such as W. B. Atkins’s 
opening: “. . . directed to state that it is not felt to be in the public 
interest that the implications of Ministry Regulations should be 
generally stated ” ; and R. Kennard Davis's description of boarders’ 


“ subsequent collations consisting mainly of carbo-hydrates together | 


with hot drinks.” I enjoyed too the beautifully expressive footnote 
of A. M. Shepland: “Except where specifically provided to the 
contrary, maximum charges should be regarded as minimum 
charges.” And the marginal comment of N. Hodgson (clearly by 
a very public-school civil servant): “ Day-bugs can stay away ; 
boarders can’t—so why not soak ’em? ” 

Having re-read the short list on recovering my sanity, I recom- 
mend a first prize of £3 to R. J. P. Hewison and two seconds of £1 
each to T. E. W. Browne and Anthony Carlisle. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(R. J. P. Hewison) 


Sir—Adverting to this Ministry’s circular communication of the 13th 
ult. as respects the charge differential prescribed for authorised midday 
dinners at grammar schools (maintained) | am directed by the Minister 
of Education to notify you that she has had under careful consideration 
representations from, inter alia, headmasters, school-managers, parents, 
&c., as regards the alleged inequitable incidence of this arrangement as 
between boarding pupils and day scholars respectively and in this connec- 
tion to offer in clarification of the existing situation the explanation that 
the adjusted rate of tariff to the latter class is in fact necessitated by the 
requirement for an overall spread of the overheadage element involved, 
the percentage of which accruing to the former category would, in the 
absence of such an equalisation formula, tend to be unduly favourable 
to the latter. Education authorities will, moreover, not be unaware that 
the underpinning of the school meals target constitutes one of their most 
widespread bottlenecks, and will accordingly appreciate that any measure 
having the overall consequential of freezing the pupil/dinner ratio at the 
pre-1944 datum must in the existing critical situation as to procurement, 
materiel and financial stringency be accepted as a recognised contribution 
towards the current redisinflationary and antidisincentive policy of H.M. 
Government, notwithstanding their protagonism of enhanced juvenile 
nutritional levels. It should also be borne in mind that following current 
breakdowns the boarder category are in general drawn from the lower 
income brackets and vice versa. In all the circumstances. ... 


SECOND PRIZES 


(ANTHONY CARLISLE) 
1am directed by the Minister of Education to state that he has received 
representations with regard to the disparity of charges levied upon the 
dinners of boarding and day pupils respectively at maintained grammar 
schools. | am to explain the considerations which have motivated the 
Minister in his promulgation of the relevant scale. The Minister is 
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advised that consumption of dinners varies calorifically in indirect propor 
tion to the consumption of breakfasts, and it has been estimated that the 
nutritional value of domiciliary breakfasts consumed by children of school 
age Is twice as great as the nutritional value of institutional breakfasts. 
(Local Education Authorities should inform their kitchen personnel that 
this is due to the individual character of the cooking rather than the 
Superior abilities of the food operatives.) It is to be anticipated that an 
institutional breakfast consumer. will therefore approach his dinner with 
an appetite of twice the acuity of a domiciliary breakfast consumer, and 
it has accordingly seemed probable to the Minister that the former's 
midday meal intake will be twice as great as the latter's. The Minister 
has desired to relate charges to capacity to consume, rather than to 
capacity to pay, and has therefore decided that it would be appropriate 
to set a figure of one shilling and threepence upon the boarding pupils’ 
meal as compared with the day pupil’s sevenpence.—I am, &c., 


(T. E. W. Browne) 

The term “ boarding pupil” is to be taken as meaning a pupil provided 
with full board, and, for the purpose of applying this regulation these 
are to be regarded as “ full pupils.” 

The term “ day pupil” is to be taken to mean a pupil attending by day. 
These skall be counted as being such a fraction of a “ full pupil” as will 
provide for a division cf administrative costs and victualling charges in 
the ratio of seven to fifteen or in such other ratio as will, when the sums 
recoverable under subsection 52 (i) (a) of the Act are subtracted from 
maintenance contributions and subsistence margins, provide this ratio 
after allowance has been made for spontaneous delivery of all or part 
of each meal at schools where the self-service scheme is in operation. 

The charges payable by the parents will therefore be at the rate of one- 
seventeenth of a penny per day for every two hundred and fifty-fifth part 
of each “ full pupil.” Day pupils will incur charges at seven-fifteenths of 
this rate, but where it appears that this method of assessment will give 
rise to difficulties prejudicial to the sound administration of the authority 
a consolidated charge of one shilling and threepence for each boarder and 
of sevenpence for each day pupil may be made provided that the ratio 
referred to shall not be expressible as a fraction which is either improper, 
or vulgar to a greater extent than seven parts in fifteen. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 94 


Set by Lewis Petrie 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a Christmas 
greeting to any two of the following : the Income-tax Collector, your, 
M.P., your Secretary, a Modern Poet, a Hotel Chef, a Radio Comic, 
a Gardening Enthusiast, a Food Faddist. Each greeting should con- 
sist of four lines of rhyming verse, suitable for inscription in a 
Christmas card. These, while ostensibly seasonable, should enable 
the discerning reader to infer the writer's real feelings about the 
recipient. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than December 10th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of December 2\Ist. 





Your Christmas detective novel 


Murder in Moscow 


by ANDREW GARVE 


All the excitement of a good detective story 
plus the fascination of a Moscow background, 
described by one who has lived there. 


Crime Club Christmas Choice 
‘Absorbing’ ‘Excellent’ 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH —DAILY GRAPHIC 
9s. 6d. 


‘ Fascinating ’ 


—NEWS CHRONICLE 





COLLINS@ 








LETTERS TO 


The East-West Problem 


Sir,—In his letter, Major-General Richard Hilton asks four questions. 
41) Was I satisfied beyond all shadow of doubt that I and other members 
of the Quaker delegation were not the victims of deliberate deception? 
(2) Did all or any of the delegates speak Russian? (3) Were they per- 
mitted to explore freely and unaccompanied? (4) Were their daily 
Activities arranged for them ? The short answers to these questions are: 
(1) Yes, we knew when we visited show places. (2) Two spoke Russian. 
(3) We walked about Moscow and Kiev unaccompanied when we wished 
fo do so. (4) On arrival we asked to see many things, e.g. churches, farms, 
factories. a coal-mine and a prison, and to meet a variety of people. 
A full programme was arranged which included all the rather exacting 
Tequests we made, 

I agree that the Government of the U.S.S.R. could remedy some of 
the ignerance about conditions in their country if they made it more 
possible for independent observers to go and see things for themselves, 
and we pressed this point on Mr. Malik and others. It must net be 
forgotten, however, that from the point of view of ordinary people in 
Russia it seems that it is we who are hanging the Iron Curtain. The 
refusal (or partial refusal) of the British Government to allow Russian 
scientists to attend the fifth centenary celebrations at Glasgow Univer- 
sity was much publicised just before our visit and frequently referred to 
by the people we met 

I must admit that the apparent absence of fear surprised me. On our 
journey to Moscow we stayed in Prague. It was Saturday evening, and 
the city streets were strangely empty. The atmosphere was unnatural, 
but in Moscow and Kiev I was not conscious of this atmosphere in spite 
of a very large number of police. There are, I think, several explanations. 
People in the U.S.S.R. measure things not by comparison with the West, 
but by their own past. As Sir David Kelly pointed out recently in one 
of his Sunday Times articles, they are “sold on the régime and proud 
of it” 

I am very conscious of the shortness of our visit, and realise the dangers 
of generalising on such scanty evidence. Nevertheless, in talking to such 
people as the leaders of the Baptist Church and, in my own case, the 
directors and managers of the chocolate factory, we were meeting people 
with whom we had very much in common. With the former we had long 
conversations in French and German as well as in Russian. By the 
fatter, in spite of the presence of an interpreter, I was asked many 
questions on points in which our technical progress was in advance of 
theirs. It was because the chocolate factory, the coal-mine and the farm 
were ordinary rather than show places of work that I am so certain that 
After all we represented a religious 
We are most 


we were not deliberately deceived 

body with a definite purpose to lessen East-West tension 

anxious to give a true picture of what we saw; a distorted picture could 

do nothing but harm.—Yours faithfully, PauL S. CADBURY. 
46 Edgbaston Park Road, Birmingham, 15. 


Ethiopia Today 
6§ir.—The importance of Ethiopia in the pattern of North-East African 
politics, little though it is realised, makes anything which improves our 
felations with it very valuable The converse is equally true I 
therefore read with some uneasiness an article called St. George for 
Ethiopia, contributed to your Christmas number by Mr. Harry Franklin. 


EVERY WOMAN will WANT to read it— 
and every man SHOULD! 


An Interesting Condition 


By ABIGAIL LEWIS 
AN INTIMATE JOURNAL OF THE JOYS AND PROBLEMS OF A WOMAN 
FACING CHILDBIRTH 
“A vibrant, original narrative about ‘the drama that has been 
played countless million times’ but never before, surely, with 
such a detached and comprehensive intellectual commentary.” 
e ABERDEEN EVENING EXPRESS 
“It is an honest, intelligent and extremely interesting revelation 
by a sensible young woman.” YORKSHIRE GAZETTE 


Just Published 12/6NeErt 
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The picture it paints is so depressing, and so much resembles a reflection 
of the ill-natured and misinformed gossip which has been current about 
Ethiopia for years, that the. author may fairly be asked to support his 
statements with more precise details, 

* Public executions,” writes Mr, Franklin, “take place on a Saturday.” 
The suggestion seems to be that they take place fairly often, and this 
in turn conveys an unfavourable impression of the Ethiopian Goverp- 
ment’s standard of enlightenment. Will Mr. Franklin tell us on how 
many Saturdays (or other days) people have been publicly executed jn 
Addis Ababa during, say, the last three years ? 

A few months ago “a group of men convicted of an attempt on the 
Emperor's life were taken by lorry from gallows to gallows, one man 
being left dangling at each.” So writes Mr. Franklin. When I left 
Addis Ababa last August the men had just been sentenced to death but 
the sentence had not been confirmed, and I hear from a usually reliable 
source that it has been commuted to one of imprisonment and that the 
men were not hanged. Will Mr. Franklin tell us the date on which their 
alleged execution took place ? 

He refers to the failure of the Emperor's writ to run in the provinces, 
to little local wars, and to suspicion of slavery in the outer marches. 
Which provinces? Wars when and where?) On what evidence is 
slavery suspected? My own experience, which began early in the 
century and ended, except for a short visit this year, in 1945, has left 
me with the impression that the disregard of central authority which I 
met with when I first travelled through the country has been replaced 
by very effective control throughout it; while the abolition of slavery 
has been carried out with a success and thoroughness which | would 
not have believed possible thirty years ago. As for the “ small wars,” 
of which I have known since the Emperor's return from exile, they 
have, I believe, been limited to operations aimed at the suppression of 
resistance to central authority and have achieved their object 

The daring European who goes “ whizzing past with his foot on the 
accelerator and his head well down” would be far safer in a more 
normal position. Unless Mr. Franklin can supply statistics to the 
contrary, I shall go on believing that the number of motorists who have 
been shot or even shot at in the streets of Addis Ababa since the 
Emperor's return is reassuringly small. 

If his article is accurate 1 owe Mr. Franklin an apology for this 
letter, If it is not it will have misled some of your readers and hurt 
unnecessarily the feelings of our Ethiopian friends. We have not so many 
friends in North-East Africa that we can afford to throw any away. I 
hope that Mr. Franklin will answer my questions and enlarge a little 
on the extent of his knowledge and experience of Ethiopia. We shall 
then be better able to decide what weight to attach to what he has 
written.—Yours faithfully, LAWRENCE ATHILL. 

Hedenham Lodge, Bungay. 


Behind the Age-Limit 


Sin,—It is true that the introduction of the age-limit by the Ministry 
of Education was based on the recommendation of the Secondary Schools 
Examination Council—* an unpolitical body” as Mr. Holland states— 
but the limitation of the S.S.E.C., who made their report in September, 
1947, was that the representation of the teaching profession was 
inadequate, especially of those whose work was in the schools. Among 
the 32 members of the Council, the Headmasters’ Conference and the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters had only one representative 
each, and it is not surprising that the criticism was made that the age- 
limit was imposed for reasons of administrative convenience. 

The teaching profession expressed its opposition to the age-limit at 
the annual conferences which followed the publication of the report. The 
H.M.C., representing 200 schools, passed a resolution opposing the age- 
limit on educational grounds with only three dissentients, while the 
I.A.H.M.. representing a far wider range of schools, commented as 
follows: “The Report gives no educational reason for fixing the age 
below which no pupil may take the examination, and the association does 
not imagine that any such reason can exist.” 

Headmasters have now had some experience of the effect of the age 
limit on the interests of individual pupils and on the problem of the 
school routine as a whole; if such experience has not modified the 
opinion of the large majerity of headmasters, surely fresh representations 
should be made to the Ministry of Education, and the present Minister 
may have more sympathy than her predecessor and his advisers with 
those who speak as teachers rather thaa administrators.—Y ours faithfully, 

Liddington, Wilts. E. E. A. WaitwortH 
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Life and Years 

Sir,—Professor R. E. Tunbridge has written a most comprehensive 
survey in Life and Years: to add a further point may appear ungracious. 
While the unskilled worke; presents a more difficult problem than the 
skilled worker, we find that the greatest difficulties are faced by the men 
and women who have been engaged in executive and administrative 
work. For two years, limited only by the resources available to us, 
we have been helping these active men and women to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. We have helped many to find either whole- or 
part-time, employment where their experience can be of service to the 
community. 

The demand is greater than the supply. It will not be an easy 
problem to solve until every employer provides the means for greater 
flexibility in the use of his manpower. Until then we shall do what 
little a voluntary association can do for active experienced persons. To 
prevent boredom and frustration is not enough. The country needs this 
experienced ability,—Yours faithfully, H. C. Lawton. 

Chairman, Everyman's Leisure. 

Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1. 

“ Heloise ” 

Sirn,—The irresponsibility of many critics in dealing with the grave 
responsibilities of those who make and present new plays to the British 
public is something too serious to be dealt with in anger. But your 
Mr. Tynan goes one step too far in this damaging business when, in 
three out of four cases, he gravely misquotes from the text of my play 
Héloise ; and even awards a line spoken by one character to quite 
another When his main attack is on the text of the play this is just 
not good enough. 

For the sake of many creative souls who will follow me—and for 
myself, who will return—to this casually administered public pillory, 
may I make a plea that all those who hold public responsibility as a 
high trust will keep seeing to these remarkably hurtful irresponsibilities. 
Yours faithfully, JaMes FORSYTH. 

28 Thurlow Road, N W 3. 

(Mr. Tynan writes: I apologise, of course, for any misquotations, and 
clearly should have levelled my charge at the articulation of the actors 
as well as at the text.] 


Apples for Market 

Sir. —Mr. Massingham touches on a perennial problem which ought 
to be investigated thoroughly, when he writes of a Herefordshire farmer 
selling “impeccable dessert apples and pears” for cider-making at a 
penny a pound. It is implied that this is because of the competition of 
foreign fruit imports 

Every year it is said that English fruit-growers have wonderful fruit 
that they cannot sell. Indeed it is true. And yet, if you look in the 
ordinary greengrocer’s shop for English fruit, what do you find? You 
find horrid little unripe pockmarked apples, Victoria plums that are green 
not red, undersized pears that ought to have been thrown to the pigs. 
When I ask the shopman why we are offered this undergrown, unripe 
stuff, he says vaguely that it is because of the transport. But that does 
not explain why fruit is gathered and marketed in such conditions. My 
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own opinion is that some growers in greed for first Prices, and indifferent 
to the public, flood the market at the start of the season with this pig- 
food, and spoil the chances of other growers with good fruit to sell 
There are indeed eatable English dessert apples in the shops now, but 
where were they a month ago or more? And how many growers are 
holding back now in the hope of getting a higher price at Christmas? 
I am afraid that shutting out foreign imports will only result in more 
windfalls and other such fruit being sent to market, unless the growers 
and salesmen come to some better understanding, and have better regard 
for the public. I am, yours, &c., S. M. 


The Pope and The Child 


Sir,—There are cases occurring in the practice of many doctors when it 
becomes obvious that on account of an intercurrent disease both mother 
and child will die unless the pregnancy is terminated, and this before 
the child is capable of a separate existence, whereas if the pregnancy is 
terminated the life of the mother is saved. Can we be given an 
unequivocal answer as to what is the duty of the doctor under these 
circumstances having regard to the Papal pronouncement ?—Yours 
faithfully, Noev E. WaATeRFIELD. 
Bookham. 


“The Library of Great Painters” 


Sixr,—Might I draw your attention to an error in Professor Pevsner’s 
review of our three new art books in the Spectator of November 16th, 
Professor Pevsner states that “these [books] on Greco, Renoir and van 
Gogh [are produced] in the United States” ; and in the next sentence: 
“The colour work of the three American books is excellent... .” In 
actual fact, except for the authorship of the texts, these books are 
entirely produced in England, and the production details are given on 
the last page of each book. The blocks, with one or two exceptions, 
were made by Fine Art Engravers, Ltd. Special teams of photographers 
went to Spain and elsewhere to re-photograph the 150 subjects repre- 
sented The adventures of the team that went to Spain wouid almost 
make a book in themselves. The Renoir plates were printed by Messrs. 
W. S. Cowell Ltd. at Ipswich ; the remaining colour plates by Messrs. 
Jarrold and Sons Ltd. at Norwich. The printing of the text and the 
binding were throughout executed by Messrs. Jarrold. It might also be 
inferred from Professor Pevsner’s review that my firm is American 
instead of English. 

Since these books go some way towards proving that we in this 
country can more than hold our own with Continental colour printers, 
I should much appreciate it if you would publish a correction to 
Professor Pevsner’s statements, if only to gratify the justifiable vanity 
of the process engravers and printers concerned—not to mention that 
of my own firm!—Yours sincerely, Davip Ascott, Director. 

37-38 St. Andrews Hill, E.C4. Idehurst Press, Ltd 





“The Spectator,” November 29th, 1851 


[From a review of Oxford University Statutes.] 

As the [new] statute was only passed in 1850, it is impossible 
to speak of its effect; but it shows that, whatever may have 
been her past faults, Oxford is at last alive to the necessity 
of providing a wider range of instruction for her alumni. The 
great point now to be aimed at is to elevate the character of 
University educatior by some regulations which may prevent 
young men from coming up in a state of disgraceful ignorance, 
No one can have talked much with Cambridge or Oxford men 
without finding out that the great difficulty of either University 
is not to stimulate its reading men to more strenuous efforts, 
but to make its lazy ignorant men work at all. When boys 
have grown up to eighteen or nineteen, their habits are pretty 
well formed: if they know nothing then, they are not very 
likely to learn anything; and from this class come most of 
the difficulties which beset our Universities, and the scandals 
that disgrace them Nor will these difficulties or scandals 
cease till the interests of Colleges and mainly of College tutors, 
whose incomes depend on the number of admissions to their 
Colleges, are made to give way to the higher interests of the 
University. Upon a rigorous entrance-examination seems the 
whole future of Oxford and Cambridge to hang: and to effect 
this, the non-residents must not only join to pass a statute, 
but also be willing to act as examiners, in case it should be 
found that such examination is from self-interest conducted 
in a slovenly, careless, indulgent manner, by those who are 
usually appointed to carry on University examinations, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Palace Memories 


Recollections of Three Reigns. By Sir Frederick Ponsonby (Lord 
Sysonby). (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 258.) 

Some sharp criticism has of late been levelled at the publication 
of confidences by royal servants. The majority of courtiers have 
no access to political secrets. The Private Secretaries and perhaps 
the Keepers of the Privy Purse are among the exceptions. The 
office of Private Secretary is quite a modern one; the line began 
with Sir Herbert Taylor as late as the latter end of George III's 
reign. Since then the importance of the post has been increasingly 
recognised, and no one has ever seriously suggested that any of the 
distinguished men who have held that office could betray confidences 
or would be detected in blabbing. Yet in the past decade two books 
have been published based on the family letters and personal 
memoirs of the most confidential of royal servants, which have 
thrown a very intimate light on life in royal palaces and on the 
humours and even frailties of the actors behind the scenes. 


Both these books were based on the writings of Ponsonbys, 
father and son. Sir Henry was for 25 years to 1895 Private Secre- 
tary to Queen Victoria; Sir Frederick, his second son, spent 40 
years in Court service as a Secretary or Keeper of the Privy Purse 
and died in 1935 as Treasurer to King George V. These facts 
demand a reasoned examination. In the first place, neither father 
nor son committed the act of publication. In each case, the publica- 
tion was decided by the writer's son. Sir Henry wrote daily letters 
to his wife, partly as a safety-valve. Court life, especially at 
Balmoral, in his day required it; there were in it features of the 
penitentiary and indeed of the Mad Hatter’s tea-party. He never 
designed those letters for publication. His second son, Frederick, 
arranged them in some sort ; his youngest, Arthur, edited and pub- 
lished them. He did it discreetly and admirably. He claimed that 
his book contained no disclosure of secrets, no sensational revela- 
tions ; it disposed of a few vulgar legends. That claim is justified. 
His book is a classic in its genre. 

Sir Henry’s second son, Fritz, wrote his own memoir for publica- 
tion. He set a time-limit for its appearance, the death of the Queen’s 
last child. In the nature of the man (an acknowledged wit, a 
raconteur, most outspoken, already suspect for his publication of the 
Empress Frederick’s papers), and in the circumstances of writing, 
there was much more probability of indiscretion than in his father’s 
case. 

When we examine his book, we reach some clear conclusions. 
There are distinct grades of disclosure. Revelation of the foibles of 
a great man or woman usually enhances rather than detracts from 
the character (Sir Henry’s letters enhanced both Queen Victoria’s 
greatness and the importance of his own office). State secrets are 
revealed from State documents ; the Archives hold them. Consent 
to their publication must be obtained from the fountain-head, which 
becomes a consenting party. 

Sir Frederick’s manuscript was clearly not always reliable 
historically, though his adviser and his editor did much to make it 
more so (Mr. Colin Welch needs no apology for the number of his 
clear and accurate footnotes). The character-sketches are shrewd and 
admirable, and those_of the Sovereigns he served are exceptionally 
valuable : there is a deal of wisdom and good sense from the store 
of his vast experience which made him for many years the final 
arbiter on court etiquette and precedent, and, as such, his book will 
be a vade-mecum to his successors. Perhaps there is rather a surfeit 
of Edwardian country-house parties, though some of them are as 
amusingly described as Creevey’s ; and it is just to add that a big 
proportion of the book concerns very trivial matters, the jealousies 
of courtiers and Service chiefs and the hunt for decorations. 

But it is not the royalties who suffer in reputation. Sir Frederick 
was a wit without malice, a raconteur too nimble to rely on detrac- 
tion. He was brought up by his parents to treat royalties not as 
demigods but as human beings, if he would get the best out of 
them. That may shock some, but must win the approval of others, 
including royalties themselves, who well know the importance he 
attached to the institution of monarchy. But a comparison of the 
treatment of the John Brown legends, as a single example, in the 
books of the two brothers does suggest that Lord Sysonby was 


often less discreet and less accurate than his brother, Lord Ponsonby 
(a view which would have surprised King Edward). 


Apart from the wit and gaiety, however, there is permanent value 
in his memoirs ; and no greater disservice could have been done to 
his book than the decision to sell a “ pre-view” to a Sunday news- 
paper. Some books may respond to such treatment in some news- 
papers. The effect of the pre-view on Sir Frederick’s was to suggest 
a total triviality which is not there, a vulgarity to which he was a 
stranger. The soul of his book was sold for a mess of pottage, but 
the now published memoir will redeem it in due course. To make 
quotation from it in a brief review is as difficult as to select three 
objects to represent the wealth of the British Museum. The reader 
can take it up and open it at any page and will read on (with 
chuckles) longer than he intended. If he has the misfortune to be 
old and the good fortune to have known Fritz Ponsonby, he will hear 
again the voice of that prince of Edwardian entertainers, discoursing 
over the wine, of which he was as sound a judge and connoisseur 
as of “ men and women and royalties ” ; pungent, pointed, polished, 
yet without vital indiscretion and never treacherous. He is particu- 
larly interesting about his own share in saving from hopeless con- 
fusion the ceremonies of Queen Victoria's funeral; on Asquith’s 
famous visit to King Edward at Biarritz after Campbell-Bannerman’s 
resignation, regarding which (he says) The Times allowed Repington 
to trounce the King by way of a personal revenge; on his own 
disappointment in the curious circumstances of the offer to him of 
the Governorship of Bombay ; and on King George's accident in 
France. He confirms the accepted truths of the guarantees extracted 
from King George V in the constitutional crisis of 1912, and his 
account of how the Russian Empress’s “ valuables” arrived from 
Russia at Buckingham Palace reads like an Oppenheim shocker. 


For my part, I acquit these Ponsonbys, father and son. They 
were faithful servants of the Monarchy, whose greatness they under- 
stood, upheld, enlivened and enhanced. Between them they have 
done much, with a golden sense of humour and proportion, to make 
royalties understandable to ordinary folk, who else might see their 
faces as flat as the woodcuts in old school history books. And in 
giving them life, they have not given them away. There are courtiers 
who have things they can sell and sell them—well. There are 
others who have things they can tell and tell them—well. These 
last are rare. It is all a matter of taste and selection. 

JOHN GORE. 





your 
these Books 


ALAN VILLIERS 
The Quest of the Schooner Argus 


The thrilling story of the fishermen with whom Alan Villiers 
sailed from Lisbon to Newfoundland in the lovely four-masted 
*Argus’. A magnificent successor to ‘Set of the Sails’. 

(94 illustrations, 6 maps and diagrams). (20/-) 


NorTH WEST PASSAGE 
Portrait of Jane (25/-) 


A Life of Lady Franklin by FRANCES J. WOODWARD 

“The record of these twelve years of dauntless courage and un- 
moving determination takes its place in the age that produced 
Florence Nightingale, General Gordon, Shaftesbury, Lister 
and Sir Joho Franklin himself.” Manchester Guardian 


THOMPSON SETON 
Trail of an Artist-Naturalist 


The Autobiography of ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 

“I never put down a book of his without realising his 
marvellous store of knowledge and his admirable power of 
imparting it”. Punch (15/-) 


The Publishers are Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 
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Lansbury 


The Life of George Lansbury. By Raymond Postgate. (Longmans. 215.) 


Tuts is an admirable biography. Written with a narrative skill 
enriched by a genuine affection—and despite some flashing examples 
on the other side there is, after all, something to be said -for a 
biographer who positively likes his subject—it succeeds equally in 
giving an authentic picture of a man and of the social age that 
shaped him. Mr. Postgate has three advantages. He is George Lans- 
bury’s son-in-law, and thus has been able to call on a rich store of 
family recollections of one who never departed from his deep Vic- 
torian sense of family. He was for many years, in so far as it was 
possible for a young man to hold such a relationship to an older, his 
close political and journalistic intimate and finally his literary 
executor. And he is a skilled professional writer. 


Many of the Socialist pioneers of that remarkable generation of 
working-class-leaders of which Lansbury himself was so individual 
an example have not been well served in their biographies. They 
have either been written about by men who did not know them 
well—a graver defect in their case than in many others, since, being 
for the most part unlettered men, they have left little of their true 
quality on paper—or by men who loved them but had little skill 
with a pen. Lansbury has been fortunate. 


It is perhaps inevitable that by a modern generation he should 
be remembered chiefly as he was in his old age: a Socialist and 
Christian pacifist much loved but with little effective influence on 
a world with which he was out of step ; a man governed by a heart 
so indiscriminate in its charity that it could even persuade him that 
with a little more time and a working knowledge of German he 
could have converted Hitler to “Christianity in its purest sense.” 
But although his deep personal sense of the requirements of the 
Christian faith—he was for all his adult life a devout member of 
the Church of England—compelled him in his own view to be a 
pacifist, as it did also to be a Socialist, he was much more than a 
warm-hearted visionary. How much more Mr. Postgate shows in 
a narrative which spans the years from 1859 to 1940 with a detail 
always adequate but never oppressive. 


Lansbury combined in somewhat the same way as Gandhi did a 
genuine saintliness with a political artfulness—there were those who 
were tempted at times to use a harsher term for both men—which 
on occasion left opponents and even friends gasping. He may have 
been a pacifist, but there was nothing at all passive about him ; he 
plunged into battle with a zest, a talent for publicity, and a lack of 
scruple even, that were undeniably effective in the unceasing cam- 
paign he conducted against the many social evils that attracted his 
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attention and stirred his indignation. Like all great reformers 
single-minded, ruthless and egotistical. But he was pr 
without small personal vanity, pretence or self-interest. He was a 
hopeless member of a team. He could never persuade himself to 
those compromises that are for example an essential part of working 
as one of a Cabinet. Nor for that matter did he ever find it easy 
to believe that other people might be right and he wrong. But he 
spent his whole life and most of the money that ever came his way 
in the service of human betterment, and left behind him a place in 
the hearts of many thousands of ordinary people, particularly in the 
East End of London, such as few men have known or deserved. 

_ He was one of the builders of the Labour Party. It is probable 
indeed, as Mr. Postgate claims, that by his tireless journeyings up 
and down the country-he converted more people to Socialism in the 
early years of the century than all the writings of Shaw and Wells 
and the Webbs together. But he was never wholly at home in the 
modern Labour Party—least of all when he was its leader—any 
more than he would, or could, have been at home in any party. It 
is difficult to point to any permanent impact he has made upon it. 

He was, however, a magnificent propagandist and an agitator of 
genius. . To suggest, as Mr. Postgate does, that he was as an editor 
comparable to C. P. Scott or Garvin is to let affection blind judge- 
ment. Nevertheless he made of the early Daily Herald an incom- 
parable weapon of social revolt which called to its service under 
his editorship some of the most shining literary spirits of its time— 
it must surely be the only paper ever to publish a free-verse poem 
by Osbert Sitwell as a leading article. 

He was not an original thinker. But throughout his life, with a 
fidelity nothing could daunt, he held to a number of simple human 
principles—a hatred of cruelty and injustice, a belief in the essential 
goodness of men and women, a passionate conviction that the 
existence of poverty was morally wrong. These principles he trans- 
lated into action in a remarkable way in his early days as a member 
of the Poplar Board of Guardians, and it is perhaps above all in the 
East End of London, where he lived for most of his life and which 
he deeply loved, that his most permanent memorial is to be found. 

He was a great and perhaps a typically English character. Austere 
in his own life, he delightedly promoted the innocent pleasures of 
others and, himself a teetotaller, fought vigorously and successfully 
for the right to drink beer in the open air in the London Parks which, 
as First Commissioner of Works, he did more than any man to 
make truly the possession of ordinary Londoners. This honest, 
affectionate, able and exciting biography is a fitting tribute to him. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


Jews in London 


The Sephardim of England. By Albert M. Hyamson. (Methuen. 365. 


NESTLING among warehouses on the edge of Houndsditch within 
the City of London lies Bevis Marks, the cathedral synagogue of 
the Sephardi Jews of England. This beautiful synagogue was opened 
in the summer of 1701, and remains today as it was then with its 
muniment room, vestments and plate of cherished possession. The 
Sephardim came to this country in 1657 as a result of the inter- 
cession of Menasseh ben Israel of Amsterdam with Oliver Cromwell. 
They were the precursors of the Anglo-Jewish community of today. 
The Sephardi Jews whose origin was Portugal and Spain were 
followed by Ashkenazi Jews of other geographical origin, and 
together these two form the Jewish community of this country. 

Mr. Hyamson, whose great knowledge of, and distinguished work 
in, the field of Anglo-Jewish history is well known, has written a 
fascinating book on the history of the London Sephardi community. 
Merchant princes, scholars, divines crowd his pages. Disraeli and 
Sir Moses Montefiore and Mendoza, the statesman, the philan- 
thropist and the boxer form part of his picture. Holland, the 
American continent, the movements of Jewish thought during the 
three centuries of his‘history find their due place. It is a fascinating 
story most interestingly told, and its fascination is admirably assisted 
by a wealth of relevant and varied illustration. 

Mr. Hyamson shows that from its earliest years the tiny com- 
munity equipped itself with a full social and educational apparatus. 
As the years went by higher and elementary education, the sick, the 
aged, orphans, apprentices, marriage dowers, loans to the worthy, 
poor law, even life insurance came within the ambit of communal 
activity. The community has always been governed by a Board 
of Elders and a Mahamad of five persons constituting a day-to-day 
executive. As early as 1664 a code of synagogal law touching many 
facets of the domestic and business life of the Yehidising (members) 
was promulgated, which in substance subsists to this day. 
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adherent to tradition were the members of this community that until 
1819 Portuguese was the language of their laws, their business and 
their minutes. Only as late as 1831 were the laws of the synagogue 
promulgated in English.. Today there still remain many occasions 
upon which the ancient use of Spanish and Portuguese is maintained. 
Mr. Hyamson shows admirably how this community wedded to and 
steeped in tradition has slowly and conservatively assumed a 
modicum of modern trappings. 


A most useful appendix by the Hakam of the Congregation, its 
chief minister, learnedly and interestingly gives an account of the 
changes in ritual and order of services. Mr. Hyamson has printed 
lists of the founders of the congregation, the seat-holders of 
5442 (1682), the earliest elder and the members of the Mahamad. 
The names again and again recall the ancient grandee names of 
Portugal and Spain and resound with the music of words, 

Two small mistakes in the glossary demand mention. The plural 
of Beth Din is Bate Din and Fintador is spelt without a final “e.” 
This book is emphatically one to be read by a wide circle. It has far 
more than a Jewish interest. Evidence of scholarship and research 
is patent upon every page. Mr. Hyamson was born within an 
Ashkenazi milieu and is now an elected and full member of the 
Sephardi community. That Sephardi community is proud to have 
him among its ranks, and will treasure his book not least for the 
affectionate and dutiful sense of obligation which has inspired its 
author. NEVILLE LASKI. 


Queen and Minister 


Queen Victoria. By Roger Fulford. (Collins. Brief Lives. 7s. 6d.) 
Dizzy. By Hesketh Pearson, (Methuen.” 218.) 


Mr. Futrorp’s book is short and straightforward, in accordance 
with the aim of the series in which it appears, but it is on the level 
both of the importance and of the complexity of its subject. That 
the young Queen to whom Lord Conyngham knelt in the early 
morning hours of June 20th, 1837, meant to take her responsibilities 
seriously is touchingly shown in her journal entry for the day. “I 
shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty to my country; I am very 
young and perhaps in Many, though not in all things inexperienced, 
but 1 am sure few have more real good-will and more real desire 
to do what is right and proper than I have.” Melbourne began the 
Queen's political education, but it was with the Prince Consort, 
acting, as Mr. Fulford has elsewhere pointed out, very largely as 
Peel's “ political pupil and heir,” that it got really under way. Mar- 
riage provided the climate of growth for her personality. The 
Prince brought to their partnership a sense of duty as strong as her 
own, and perhaps the deeper for his more cultivated and disciplined 
mind. Twenty years of unbroken happiness, of unresting public 
work in deepest intimacy with him, and of unceasing child-bearing, 
be it also said, wrought her nature for the burden it was to bear— 
the 40 years of lonely work and lonely eminence which were 
increasingly to enlarge her place in history, and in the deep and 
affectionate regard of her people. 
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Monarchy had more to do, in the nineteenth-century scheme of 
things, than merely to act the “ dignified parts” of government on 
which Bagehot laid such stress. It was the first check in the system 
of constitutional checks and balances, the initial sanction of political 
responsibility. Convention required that statesmen should present 
their proposals to the Crown before they threw them into the arena 
of parliamentary strife in which their fate was ultimately decided 
The Queen and the Prince used the opportunities thus presented to 
them to give their views and advice on policy in the capacity of 
authorities standing outside party, and representing the permanent 
interests of the nation. 


It was a réle Melbourne could not have taught, since it had lain 
outside the Whigs’ ideas as long ago as 1782. Here lay the inward- 
ness of the long struggle with Palmerston, though, as Mr. Fulford 
points out, there is more to be said for the Queen on the issues of 
foreign policy actually in dispute than is always acknowledged. That 
the Queen was often a nuisance to ministers, unfair to some, 
notably Gladstone, and partial to others, nobody will deny. There 
is a feminine vehemence in her judgement of persons, and some- 
times a feminine shrillness in her patriotism, but of the patriotism 
there is never a doubt. The robust and unconventional sense of 
much of her advice, and the great value of some of her interventions, 
are equally not to be gainsaid. On the whole, perhaps, she was 
justified in the limits she sought to set to the audacity of elected 
persons. Mr. Fulford aptly compares her “ probing, sometimes 
encouraging letters” to the war minutes of Mr. Churchill. 

In the broad page of history Disraeli’s great service was to the 
conception of party, which, in its full development, was to attenuate 
the functions of monarchy. Mr. Hesketh Pearson's admiration for 
his hero enables him to do justice to the combined romanticism and 
realism of Disraeli’s character—the detachment of the eternal 
sojourner, the self-identification with the magnificent and the 
generous in our social tradition, the odd, and oddly attractive, 
marriage, the poetised but fundamentally practical and responsible 
relationship with the Queen. He throws only broken lights on the 
statesman, however. He hardly refers to politics without an expres- 
sion of contempt, and seems unduly influenced by one of Disraeli’s 
less sagacious aphorisms: “Read no history, only biography, for 
that is life without theory.” He remarks that it is a pity that, in 
writing his Lord Georgg Bentinck, Disraeli did not follow his own 
advice. “The only thing that brings old movements, far-oll politics 
and battles long ago to life, is the participation in them of a 
remarkable personality.” Those who do not share this view may 
well feel that its adoption hampers even this skilful presentation of 
Disraeli’s remarkable personality. W. D. Hanpcock. 


One World 


Peter Moen’s Diary. Translated from the Norwegian by Kate Austin- 
Lund, (Faber. ros. 6d.) 

A World Apart. By Gustav Herling, with a preface by Bertrand 
Russell, O.M. (Heinemann. 16s.) 

It Happens in Russia. By Vladimir Petrov. (Fyre and Spottiswoode, 
21s.) 


Eacu of these three books in its way produces additional or con- 
firmatory evidence of the immense progress made in recent years in 
the technique of creating and organising human suffering. Of course, 
there are some students who assert that even in this sphere the 
idea of progress is an illusion, and that we can no more claim to have 
surpassed our predecessors as inquisitors, executioners or tyrants 
than as architects or painters. It is possible that this is the case ; yet 
for our own part our feeling is that, while the past may ciaim 
individual practitioners of genius like Gilles de Rais or Ivan the 
Terrible, for good, steady work all along the line our own age need 
fear no comparison either in quality or quantity of production. 
Peter Moen's Diary illuminates the subject from a_ highly 
specialised point of view. A leader of the Norwegian resistance, 
its author was arrested by the Gestapo and under torture forced to 
betray his associates. A short but terrible phrase pays a tribute 
to the efficiency of Gestapo methods, “I was broken—physically 
and morally—in thirty hours,” and thereafter his journal re-echoes 
with his cries of pain in the torture chamber. A large part of the 
diary, which has been preserved for us by a kind of miracle, was 
composed in solitary confinement, and these pages especially are 
remarkable as a record of self-analysis by an intelligent and sensitive 
man who has discovered that he is physically a coward and spiritually 
a bankrupt and attempts desperately to face and surmount such 
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brutal facts. One can only say that the analysis is carried out with 
such scrupulous honesty that in the end we feel only admiration for 
the author's courage and integrity, and that this little book, for all 
the suffering it conveys, reads like a record not of defeat but victory. 


No such inspiration is to be found in the other two books, which 
are accounts, one by a Pole and one by a Russian, of life in the 
labour camps of the U.S.S.R. Indeed, the most important lesson 
both books emphasise is that under the conditions prevailing in these 
camps a spiritual victory like Peter Moen’s is an impossibility, 
because there the degradation jnflicted is so absolute that not only 
the body but the spirit must submit. The life described in these 
two books is to an unbelievable degree nasty, brutish and short, 
and unbelievable it would remain but for the host of witnesses 
and the now vast literature which testify to its existence. In this 
literature both Mr. Herling’s and Mr. Petrov’s books will have an 
honourable place. A World Apart, indeed, is not far short of a 
masterpiece, and can bear comparison with The House of the Dead 
from which Mr. Herling so frequently quotes. It Happens in Russia 
has the merits of journalism rather than literature, yet Mr. Petrov 
writes with so lively a sense of narrative, and with such a sharp 
appreciation of scene and incident, that even the horrors he recounts 
become readable. 

In essentials, and even in detail, the two books confirm one another 
to a remarkable degree, and together they give an all too clear 
picture of the strange State within a State, based upon unlimited 
inhumanity and exploitation, which the Soviet Union has succeeded 
in creating. This is, indeed, life in the stature of nature, of humanity 
in the condition of zoology, but a life in which curious and grotesque 
social contracts have been created. The basis of these contracts is 
continuous and acute hunger, the only recognisable human motive 
that remains, and hunger alone determines each man’s relation to 
another, and the degree of brutality which he can exercise or must 
endure. In such a world it follows necessarily that the criminal 
is king and faith, hope, charity are obliterated. It reads like a 
macabre parody of Marx’s famous chapter on capitalist accumula- 
tion, embellished with examples from the habits of rare zoological 
species. One would say, indeed, as these two authors themselves 
repeatedly emphasise, that this is the life of beasts. Yet there remains 
the final fascination that these beasts are recognisably human, if 
only because their physical suffering is accompanied by a moral 
degradation, a hopelessness and despair, impossible for mere beasts. 
Since the benefits of this strange and horrible system have been 
extended, in a phrase dear to its creators, over a sixth of the world’s 
surface, these two books, one of them of outstanding literary merit, 
deserve the attention of everyone interested in the history of our 
time. Goronwy REEs. 





Owing to the Christmas postal arrangements, subscribers who 
wish to change their address at any time during the Christmas 
holidays must natify the Subscription Manager not later than 
Tuesday, December 4th. 
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Fiction 
The Dram-Shop (L’Assommoir). By Emile Zola. — Translated from 
the French by Gerard Hopkins. (Hamish Hamilton, 155.) 


The White Horse. By Elsa Triolet. Translated from the French b 
Mervyn Savill. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) y 


Look Down in Mercy. By Walter Baxter, (Heinemann, tos, 6d.) 


Tue trouble with translating L’Assommoir is, of course, the transla. 
tion. It is a brave man who makes the attempt. I have read most 
of the Rougon-Macquart novels and doubt whether any is harder 
to put into English at the present day than L’Assommoir. What 
Vizetelly made of the job in his time—expurgation or bowdlerisation 
apart—I cannot imagine. And yet Vizetelly had the advantage over 
an English translation today in being three-quarters of a century 
closer in time to the Parisian slum lingo of the novel. Zola went 
to astonishing pains here in the matter of naturalism of speech, 
Much of the argot of the period of the Second Empire, to which 
the whole cycle of novels was formally consecrated, and of the argot 
of the Third Republic which also crept into the book is today only 
half-intelligible ; while the rest again arti again poses for an English 
translator difficulties which are ali but insoluble. Clearly there is 
no hope of finding a single and more or less consistent idiom of 
English slang and semi-slang that is neither potently “dated” nor 
incongruously contemporary. 

Mr. Gerard Hopkins, a very experienced translator, is fully con- 
scious of dealing with an intractable problem. He has tried his 
hand at a “jargon” that belongs, he says, to no particular social 
class at any precise period but is meant to convey “the particular 
mean ugliness "’ which Zola worked into the texture of the novel. 
Well, the ugliness is certainly there—how, indeed, could it not be? 
But, in spite of all Mr. Hopkins’s diligence and ingenuity, one is 
bound to say that the language of his version all too frequently 
grates on one’s imagination and historic sense. In the dialogue 
above all, his “ equivalent” phrases introduce all sorts of jarring 
notes or alien associations into the atmosphere of the story. For 
in L’Assommoir Zola is always the man on the spot and at his most 
socialist-documentary. The book is not so much an exposure of the 
evils of drink as a furiously precise and calculated indictment of 
poverty and slumdom in the Paris of his day or the day before. 
The unspeakably sordid horrors, the filth, the coarseness, the cruelty 
Zola pictures simply cannot be reconciled with the use of epithets 
from the modern American vernacular or of colloquialisms from 
the age of the Welfare State. 


To re-read the work today is a curious experience. This, you 
feel at first, is literature that has largely become literary history— 
Zola the pioneer, the liberator, the destroyer of taboos in the writing 
of fiction, the exemplar of the naturalistic mode. The farther you 
get into the book, however, the more deeply you are held by its 
descriptive and dramatic power. The slow degradation of Gervaise 
chills one’s heart. I came again on the appalling little scene towards 
the end in which she goes out on the streets and accosts the famished 
old Papa Bru. Zola is still literature. 


Mme. Triolet’s novel—which also contains an inordinate amount 
of drinking, though nobody seems the worse for it—is not, I think, 
literature, but is rather like literature. Intelligent, spirited, capricious 
and slightly unreal all the time, it makes a hero of a young man of 
infinite charm, the illegitimate son of a drug addict, who lived 
hazardously between the wars and valued nothing higher than his 
own freedom from convention and emotional ties. There are many 
lively passages, some charming ones, moments of acute perception 
and an enormous amount of goings to bed with lovesick or just 
ordinary ladies. 

There is hard drinking also—understandably—in Look Down in 
Mercy, a first novel which also resembles literature. This is the story 
of a man of our times, morally and spiritually adrift in the Burma 
jungle. Mr. Baxter is a writer of considerable power. The brutality 
of some of his scenes in illustration of the confusion of the 
initial retreat from Rangoon I found scarcely bearable. He is coldly, 
crushingly unsentimental about every aspect of soldiering, especiaily 
for the other ranks. But too much of the disgust and darkness 
of the novel seemed to me synthetic. The murder, the cowardice, 
the hysteria, the homosexuality, the suicide add up to rather more 
than Mr. Baxter can, imaginatively speaking, pay out. 

R. D. CHARQUES. 
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Shorter 


The Last of the Irish R.M.s. By Sir 


Christopher Lync h-Robinson. (Cassell 1 ¢s.) 


Six CHRISTOPHER LYNCH-ROBINSON followed 
on the lines of family tradition by acting as 
Resident Magistrate in Ireland for many 
years during the old régime. His father was 
the head of the Irish Local Government 
Board, and lived in Co. Mayo, not far*from 
his grandfather's place Athavallie, where he 
spent much time as a boy. Social conditions 
in the West of Ireland then seem to have 
been much as they were in the eighteenth 
century—a good deal of squalor as far as the 
peasantry was concerned, but much sport 
and fun for all. After a preliminary army 
career, part of which was spent in South 
Africa, and having acted as Private Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Jamaica, and then 
as Assistant Inspector under the Old Age 
Pensions Department of the Irish Local 
Government Board, which gave him valuable 
experience of the country, he was appointed 
R.M. for Co. Donegal and subsequently for 
Co. Louth. He left Ireland for England 
after the Treaty. “I was sick to death of 
the country and of everything in it,” he 
writes. “I longed fora little security and 
peace.” This book is full of amusing and 
interesting stories which throw light on the 
Irish character, and of especial interest are 
the author’s observations on the revolu- 
tionary changes which he noted on his return 
to his native country in 1946. Some of these 
met with his hearty approval, but not (to 
judge by the following anecdote) the censor- 
ship of books. 
“On arriving at the North Wall from 
Liverpool | asked the Customs officer what 
it was that he was searching for in my 


baggage so diligently. * Books,’ said he. 
*Books?”’ IL repeated in astonishment. 
‘What books ?’ ‘Aldous Huxley,’ he 
replied. ‘They're destroying the people!’” 


CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 


The Cornhill. Autumn, 1951. (John Murray. 
2s, 6d.) 


THe autumn number of The Cornhill is 
marked by two contributions of importance. 
One is an intimate account of Toulouse- 
Lautrec by his cousin, Mlle. Marie Tapié 
de Céleyran. Relationship does not blind 
her to the eccentricities of Lautrec’s father 
or cause her to minimise the deformity of 
the painter himself, but it helps her to show 
Lautrec as a devoted son, a genial and under- 
standing elder cousin, and a remarkably 
unembittered man; the appreciation itself 
is new, and the mention of letters from La 
Fayette (another relative) in the family 
archives may suggest a pleasant line of 
research. 

Mr. Trilling, in his essay The Letters of 
John Keats, offers no fresh material, and 
accepts the account of Mrs. Keats from 
Abbey's memoir too readily. It is worth 
considering that Abbey himself may have 
had his advances rejected when he described 
her “sexual liveliness” with acerbity. She 


Notices 


was in fact a good mother, and would have 
sent her sons to Harrow if she could have 
afforded it; and if Mrs. Jennings took over 
the responsibility for the children, it was 
because Mrs. Keats was bedridden for some 
years before her death., When she died, Mrs. 
Jennings was their next-of-kin. Mr. Trilling 
suggests that “there was much to be for- 
gotten,” but Keats was, we know, devoted 
to his mother, and did not willingly discuss 
his deepest affections. Nor is it true to say 
that he “ was never a man for physical soli- 
tude”: one need only remember his phrase 
to Fanny Brawne: Brown’s presence “ broke 
in upon me like a Thunderbolt—lI had got 
in a dream among my Books—really luxuri- 
ating in a solitude and silence you alone 
should have disturb’d.” These criticisms 
apart, however, Mr, Trilling gives a sound 
and thorough account of Keats’s character: 
of his charm, astonishing precocity and 
geniality, his manliness and delight in the 
pleasures of the senses, his belief in the 
supremacy of action over word. It is a 
thoughtful commentary and should be read. 


a mm 
Shakespeare. By George lan Duthie. 


(Hutchinson’s University Library. 7s. 6d.) 


Shakespeare’s Prose. By Milton Crane. 
(C.U.P. : University of Chicago Press. 218.) 


Dr. Dutuie, Molson Professor of English at 
McGill, himself admits that, as far as the 
bulk of this small book is concerned, it 
might well have been entitled The Order 
Theme in Shakespeare. It is certainly no 
introduction to, or even reconsideration of, 
Shakespeare’s work as a whole. Instead it 
worms its way through most of the more 
popular angles on the poet of the last 25 
years, relying mainly on the line of critics 
stemming from Professor A. O. Lovejoy’s 
The Great Chain of Being, published in 1936, 
Dr. Tillyard and Professor Theodore Spen- 
cer. One feels now that the order-disorder 
antithesis has been rather overdone; and 
Professor Duthie has nothing really new to 
say about it. His attitude, for instance, to 
Mr. Wilson Knight's “ imaginative interpre- 
tations” is that sometimes he is right and 
sometimes he is wrong, which in any case 
was most people’s view before Professor 
Duthie underlined it in a chapter. Indeed 
this is mainly a selection of other men’s 
criticism, fairly made. 

Mr. Crane’s is again a competent but not 
exactly original handling of Shakespeare's 
use of prose for dramatic purpose ; he comes 
to the rather unexciting conclusion that the 
poet’s excellence in prose consists in its 
“simplicity, ease and naturalness and in the 
care and sublety with which the differentia- 
tion of prose styles is made to contribute to 
the creation of character.” One's doubts 
about Mr. Crane begin with the first sentence 
in his first chapter: ‘“ Shakespeare’s prose is 
beyond question the finest body of prose by 
a writer in English.” Would that be true 
even if Mr. Crane had added “ of his time ”? 
For the rest, the book is painstaking, 
adequately documented, nicely produced 
(compare it with the cheap paper of Pro- 
fessor Duthie’s book)—and expensive. 


it A 
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HERRBURGER BROOKS 
INCREASED PROFIT 


Tue thirty-first annual ordinary general meet-' 
ing of Herrburger Brooks, Limited, was held on 
November 29th, in London 

rhe following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Sir Louis Sterling, 
for the year ended June 30, 1951:— 

After providing for taxation, the net amount 
of profit shows a considerable increase over that 
of the previous year. The balance-sheet con- 
tinues to reveal a strong financial position. 

The company is a large user of high-grade 
timber and the position with regard to this 
material is of a satisfactory nature. Consider- 
able quantities of felts, &c.. form an important 
item in our production and the serious rises in 
the price of wool have had an important bear- 
ing on the manufacturing costs. The most 
serious concern at present, however, is with 
regard to the supply of metal goods of which a 
considerable quantity is used and the shortage 
of production and supply of such goods con- 
sequent largely“ upon the rearmament pro- 
gramme is a matter of some concern. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
repairs to buildings which are being undertaken 
in connection with the grant of a new lease of 
our London premises. 

The piano trade is still almost wholly devoted 
to export business. The home market is negli- 
gible owing to continuation of the high rate of 
66% per cent. for purchase tax. I can only hope 
that some relief in this direction will be forth- 
coming in the near future. 

The company is still operating in directions 
other than those connected with the piano trade, 
mainly in the plastics sphere and this side of 
the business continues on a_ successful basis 
although shortages of materials are here also 
an important factor. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 


ESTATES 
THE BANDITRY MENACE 


THE thirty-first annual general meeting of the 
Bekoh Consolidated Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on November 26th, in London. 

Mr. E. G. Estall, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: The net profit for the year 
ended March 3lst, 1951, was no less than 
£188,992 as against £35,235 for the previous 
year—approximately 19 pence per Ib. on the 
crop harvested. The profit was struck after 
paying the Malayan Government £25,000 duty 
and it entails paying the governments concerned 
no less than £110,198 in taxation. The crop was 
2.388.054 Ibs. against an estimate of 2.871.000 
Ibs., a shortfall of approximately half a million 
Ibs., occasioned by adverse weather coupled 
with the incidence of bandit activity. The 
labour situation is slowly improving but it 
is a tragedy that the excellent force built up 
should have been contaminated, frightened and 
partially dispersed by the constant pressure and 
intimidation from bandits. The security position 
has considerably deteriorated. Two planters 
have been murdered within recent weeks. The 
situation is distinctly tense. The people are 
showing great indignation both at home and in 
Malaya at the apparent indifference of the Gov- 
ernment to overcome this great menace and firm 
action must be taken without delay. The 
Colonial Secretary is flying to Malaya to st&dy 
the position as without doubt the present stéps 
to combat the jungle bandits are not drastic or 
effective enough. We must have a strong and 
reliable police-cum-military force fully armed 
with the backing of a loyal population willing 
to give information of the bandits’ movements, 
It will be for Mr. Lyttelton to end the present 
weakness and to turn what now appears to be 
a half-hearted campaign into a real ruthless 
onslaught. The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Arrer their heavy buffeting markets have 
entered a more tranquil phase. For the 
time being, at least, selling has abated and 
although there is no sign of any confident 
resumption of buying, prices have steadied 
under the lead of gilt-edged. This, I think, is 
an encouraging performance, especially so 


soon after the dismal failure of the 
£14,000,000 Lever debenture issue. Can one 
now expect a rapid improvement? There 


are, in my view, too many uncertainties in 
the outlook for that, not to mention the long 
queue of borrowers in the wings waiting to 
mop up surplus funds. If markets maintain 
their convalescence without any fresh 
relapse they will be doing all that can 
reasonably be expected for the near future. 


Anglo-Iranian Position 


Stockholders in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company have been well prepared for good 
earnings figures for 1950. They will, never- 
theless, be agreeably surprised by the 
spectacular rise in profits now disclosed. 
Last year gross profits soared from 
£63,020,405 to a new record of £115,495,994. 
As Sir William Fraser explains in his very 
full and balanced survey of the group’s 
position and prospects, this large increase in 
gross profit was attributable mainly to a 
26 per cent. expansion in sales of crude oil 
and other oil products, flanked by a rise of 
20 per cent. in average selling prices. These 
influences were reinforced by higher freight 
rates, which greatly increased the group's 
feturn on oil carried in its own tankers. 
Group trading profit was more than doubled 
at £81,300,622, against £38,666,485, and was 
struck after charging £34,195,372 for 
depreciation, which compares with a pro- 
vision under this head of £24,353,920 in 
1949. It is clear from the Anglo-Iranian 
chairman's statement that group trading 
profit was also struck after charging 
£16,031,735, against £13,489,271, for royalty 
paid to the Iranian Government under the 
1933 Convention. Even so, the net amount 
available for reserves and dividends, after 
deducting taxation, was up from £18,390,016 
to £33,102,572. The board's decision to 
maintain the 30 per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary stock is readily understandable 
against such an impressive earnings back- 
ground. 


Dividend Prospects 


In estimating the future, two questions 
which obviously need to be considered are 
the effects on earnings of the loss of the 
company’s oil production and refinery in 
Iran and, from the longer term standpoint, 
the possible inroads on available profits of 
some new royalty agreement with the Iranian 
Government. So far as the latter possibility 
is concerned, the accounts demonstrate con- 
clusively that the group's earning capacity 
is such that arrangements could be made for 
& generous profit-sharing scheme with the 
Iranian Government, which would still not 
be incompatible with good dividends for the 
Ordinary stockholders. As Sir William 
Fraser points out, if there had been no inter- 
ruption in the company’s operations this 
year the working of the proposed supple- 


mental agreement, based on a_ tonnage 
royalty on Iranian oil, plus 20 per cent. of 
the company’s profits from all its activities, 
allocated to Ordinary dividend or general 
reserve, would have given Iran approxi- 
mately £50 million for 1951. Meantime, the 
formidable sum of £40,487,440 stands at the 
credit of a special contingencies account, 
which could be drawn on as part of any new 
settlement to meet back payments due. As 
for immediate dividend prospects, Sir 
William is reassuring. Stockholders are 
told that, barring wholly unforeseen events 
between now and the end of next month, 
the company will be able to maintain 
the 30 per cent. Ordinary dividend. Mean- 
time, the Anglo-Iranian £1 Ordinary units 
are a firm market around £5%. At this level 
they are yielding approximately 5} per cent. 
on a dividend covered by a large margin of 
earnings. In view of the immense strength 
of the group’s assets position outside Persia 
I think holders are fully entitled to see things 
through. 


Barclays (D. C. & O.) Bonus 


Free scrip bonuses arising out of the 
capitalisation of reserves, nowadays a 
commonplace of industrial company finance, 
are still a rarity with the banks. Shareholders 
in Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) have, therefore, been agreeably 
surprised at the board’s decision to give 
a one-for-four scrip bonus on the “A” 
Ordinary shares. The directors point out 
that as business has expanded the issued 
capital has become more and more out of 
line with the increasing liabilities. The pro- 
posed scrip bonus will raise the paid-up 
capital to about £8,800,000, and the board 
are taking steps to increase the authorised 
capital by another £5 million, from £10 
million to £15 million. This need not, I 
think, be taken as pointing to any early new 
issue for cash or of additional “ A” shares, 
despite the fact that the bank’s scale of 
operations is steadily increasing. For the 
year to September 30th net profit, after tax, 
has risen from £683,201 to a new record of 
£769,581, with the result that the 8 per cent. 
dividend is covered by a very large margin. 
I think it is a safe inference that, barring 
unforeseen adverse developments, this 8 per 
cent. rate will be maintained on the “A” 
Ordinary capital as enlarged by the proposed 
free bonus. Assuming an ex-bonus price for 
the shares of around 35s., which is in line 
with the present quotation of 44s., Barclays 
(D. C. & O.) “ A” Ordinaries give a prospec- 
tive dividend yield of just over 4} per cent. 
—a good return on the equity of a progres- 
sive banking institution. 


Wiluna Estimate 


Having recommended the £1 shares of the 
Wiluna Gold Corporation for their break-up 
attractions when they were quoted substan- 
tially below today’s level of 13s. 6d., I am 
well satisfied with the liquidation prospect 
opened up by the latest report. This shows 
that the Australian subsidiary now has net 
liquid assets amounting to £1,275,000 in 
Australian currency. Its remaining ?ssets 
have an estimated realisable value of a 


1951 


further £60,000, giving a total of £1, 

Australian, which, at the present ae 
rate, is equal to £1,068,000 in English 
currency. As the parent concern, in which 
investors here are directly interested, has 
itself net assets of just over £30,000 we 
arrive at a total of £1,100,000 available, sub. 
ject to any deduction for compensation, on 
the £1,559,012 of issued capital. This js 
equivalent to just over 14s. a share. As the 
winding-up process should be completed 
within a reasonably short period I advise 
holders to await the liquidation payment, 


Motor Merger Surprise 


Not for many years has a financial secret 
of the magnitude of the Morris Motors- 
Austin Motor merger been so well kept in 
the City that there was not even a whisper 
in advance of the actual announcement. 
This is greatly to the credit of all con- 
cerned in the merger discussions and has 
left the market this week with the task of 
adjusting the Ordinary shares of the two 
companies to the proposed exchange terms, 
It has done so by raising Austin Motor §s, 
Ordinaries by about 2s. 6d. to 35s. and by 
making a slight downward adjustment in 
Morris Motors to much the same level. 
At 35s. the market, in effect, is valuing the 
equity of the proposed new holding com: 
pany on a yield basis of just over 7 per cent, 
since it can, I think, be assumed with 
reasonable safety that the holding concern 
will distribute not less than the, 27 per cent. 
tax free at present in force on Morris 
Motors’ Ordinaries. Amalgamation of these 
two large units in the motor industry into 
a single undertaking with assets of close on 
£66 million should obviously pave the way 
for operating economies and for savings on 
the distribution side, especially in the export 
markets. 


A Cheap Rubber Share 


I referred recently to the merits of 
Krubong Rubber shares on deal possibilities, 
The price has moved up substantially in 
recent weeks. Another share in this cate- 
gory, which seems to me to have distinct 
possibilities, is the 2s. Ordinary of Cicely 
Rubber Estates. This company has just 
negotiated a sale of 1,565 acres for 
£116,670, equivalent to £74 10s. per planted 
acre, following which the price of the shares 
has moved up from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 4}d. At 
this higher level, however, the shares look 
to me to be considerably under-valued. The 
price puts a value on the whole undertaking 
of just under £250,000. Against this we have 
the £116,670 from the sale, plus over 
£100,000 of net liquid assets shown in the 
last balance-sheet, dated March 3lst. This 
implies that a buyer at today’s price is giving 
only about £20,000 for the company’s 
remaining properties of over 3,000 plant ! 
acres, or less than £7 a planted acre. The 
important point is that the recent sale still 
leaves the company in possession of its best 
acreage, so that the company will still retain 
a considerable earning power. If, as may be 
assumed, the purchase money is applied in 
repaying capital, shareholders should receive 
a return of, say, Is. 9d. a share in the not 
distant future. In my view what is left 
should be worth substantially more than the 
Is. 74d. difference between the present 
market price of 3s. 44d. and the prospective 
cash repayment. 
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Anglo-Iranian Oil Company group, 
and Associated Companies. 


1950 1949 





Crude oil! production. 








Tons Tons 
41,720,000 33,937,000 





roduced in the Middle Bast (Iran, Iraq, 
uwait, Qatar) and the United Kingdom. 























| Tons Tons 
31,507,000 27,982,000 
at 13 refineries in ot 12 refineries in 
Australia Australia 
France France 
Refinery throughput. 4 Germany Germany 
Iran Iran 
Iraq Iraq 
Israel Israel 
Italy italy 
Kuwait Kuwait 
\ United Kingdom United Kingdom 
| Tons Tons 
38,500,000 30,500,000 
(approx.) (opprox.) 
Sales of refined products 
{ The sales organisation includes major 


and crude oil, 








marketing or supply interests in the United 
Kingdom, Continental Europe, Africa, Near 
and Middle East, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Australia and New Zealand ; also interna- 
tional ships-bunkering and aviation services. 








Ocean-going tanker 
tonnage owned, 








Deadweight tons Deadweight tons 
at end 1950 at end 1949 
1,717,000 1,530,000 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 





FIRST FULL STATEMENT ON SITUATION IN IRAN 





CATEGORICAL DENIAL OF FALSE ACCUSATIONS 
SIR WILLIAM FRASER ON CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 





Tue forty-second annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, will 
be held on December 20th at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, 
E.C. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment to stockholders by the chairman, Sir 
William Fraser, C.B.E., which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31st, 1950: | 

The Group Trading Profit is £81,300,622, 
which is the highest ever achieved. This com- 
pares with last year’s profit of £38,666,485 and 
is after provision of £34,195,372 for Deprecia- 
tion on Fixed Assets, Oil Exploration Interests 
and Survey Repairs. The corresponding pro- 
vision in 1949 was £24,353,920. , 

The gross profit of £115,495,994 before 
making the above provision, compared with 
£63.020,405 last year, results from all of the 
widespread activities in which the company Is 
interested. 

INTERESTS GRAVELY AFFECTED 

Since my last statement to stockholders on 
June 20th, 1950, there have been a number 
of events in Iran that have gravely injured the 
company’s interests in that country. The com- 
pany hitherto has preserved silence in order not 
to embitter any further its relations with the 
Imperial Iranian Government and _ thereby 
render the chances of effecting a satisfactory 
settlement of the questions at issue more 
remote. These developments have been fully 
reported in the Press, but stockholders will wish 
to be informed authoritatively of what has 
occurred. 

The company’s status and rights in Iran have 
been seriously affected, first by the law promul- 
gated in Iran on May Ist, 1951, setting out the 
manner in which effect is to be given to the 
principle, approved during the previous March, 
of the nationalisation of the oil industry 
throughout the country ; and, secondly, by the 
steps subsequently taken by the Imperial Iranian 
Government purporting to implement this law. 

In my last statement to you, a brief account 
was given of the supplemental agreement to 
the company’s 1933 Convention, which had 
been signed with the Iranian Government on 
July 17th, 1949, and which was then awaiting 
ratification by the Iranian Majlis. At the time, 
the terms were the most advantageous offered 
to any country then producing oil in the Middle 
East 

In January, 1951, it was reported in .the 
Press that the Arabian American Oil Company 
had made an agreement on December 3lst, 
1950, with the Saudi Arabian Government for 
an equal sharing of the profits from its oil 
operations in Saudi Arabia, after deduction of 
United States income tax. The company 
thereupon informed the Iranian Prime Minister 
of its willingness to consider a mew agreement 
on similar lines 

During the negotiations for the 1949 supple- 
mental agreement the straight 50-50 profit- 
sharing scheme came up for discussion, but 
afier lengthy examination it was discarded in 
favour of increased payments under the existing 
methods of the 1933 Convention 





There was no question of the A.LO.C. being 
behindhand or less generous in its revised pay- 
ments than other companies operating in the 
Middle East; the record shows the reverse to 
be true. 

At the same time as the company proposed 
discussions for an equal sharing of profits, it 
arranged to assist the Iranian Government in its 
financial difficulties by making an immediate 
advance against future concessional payments 
of £5,000,.000 and to advance a_ further 
£2,000,000 per month on the same basis for the 
rest of 1951. 


OIL INDUSTRY NATIONALISED 


Despite the company’s endeavours to per- 
suade the Prime Minister to make known in 
Iran both the company’s offer to reopen 
negotiations for a 50-50 profit-sharing scheme, 
and its action in undertaking to make advances, 
General Razmara refused to do so and main- 


tained the closest secrecy regarding both 
matters. The result was that the Iranian public 
were not informed of them until some time 


after Dr. Mossadeq had, on February 19th, put 
a formal proposal to the Oil Committee for the 
nationalisation of the Iranian oil industry. A 
Bill nationalising the oil industry became law 
on May Ist. by which time Dr. Mossadeq had 
become Prime Minister. 

Besides breaking the solemn undertakings 
embodied in the 1933 Convention the Iranian 
Government went so far as to deny that this 
company even existed, referring consistently to 
it as “the former company.” A violent cam- 
paign of unfounded vilification was directed 
against it, ancient grievances and charges being 
revived and new ones invented. 

On May 30th the Iranian Government in a 
note to the company expressed a desire to use 
the company’s knowledge and experience in 
making its arrangements for the implementation 
of the Nationalisation Act. 

Accordingly, a delegation consisting of four 
directors with members of the company’s staff, 
led by the deputy chairman, Mr. B. R. Jackson, 
reached Tehran on June 11th and 12th. 

During the meetings that ensued with an 
Iranian Government delegation, the company, 
as an earnest of its desire to reach as soon as 
possible a workable agreement, offered to place 
£10,000,000 at the Government's disposal 
immediately and thereafter £3,000,000 per 
month from July onwards, until agreement was 
reached. The company, while fully reserving 
its rights. also informed the Government that it 
was willing to come to an arrangement that 
would maintain the efficiency of the industry 
and be consistent with the principle of 
nationalisation. 

The Iranian Government delegates rejected 
these proposals out of hand after no more than 
half an hour's consideration ; in so doing they 
made it clear that they considered the discus- 
sions closed 


LORD PRIVY SEAL’S PROPOSALS 
WITHDRAWN 


It was at this stage that the Iranian Govern- 
ment accepted President 


Truman's suggestion 
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that Mr. Averell Harriman should visit Tehran 
for discussions on the oil dispute. Mr 
Harriman arrived on July Sth and. after 
lengthy examination with the Iranian Govern- 
ment of a formula, consistent with the recog- 
nition of the principle of nationalisation as 
approved in the Single Article Law of March 
20th, on which negotiations with His Majesty's 
Government could take place. a British 
Government Mission, led by the Rt. Hon 
Richard Stokes, the Lord Privy Seal, atrived 
in Tehran on August 4th, 

The proposals for a settlement put forward 
by the Lord Privy Seal during these negotiations 
were founded on the basis of providing through 
the company’s international distribution net- 
work, sales organisation and transportation 
facilities the long-term and large-scale outlet 
which was the essential requirement of an 
industry of the magnitude of that which the 
company had built up in Iran; and also on 
the need for ensuring the continued efficiency 
of the operations in Iran. 

But owing to the persistent endeavours of 
the Iranian Government to confine the discus 
sions to a narrower field and, in particular, to 
a failure to reach agreement on arrangements 
for efficient management of the operations in 
Iran, the Lord Privy Seal’s proposals were with- 
drawn and the talks were suspended. Once 
again the Iranian Government was in effect 
insisting on the implementation to the letter of 
the nine-point Nationalisation Act of May Ist, 
to which reference has already been made. Mr, 
Stokes’s mission returned to London on August 
24th, and Mr. Harriman also left tran 
immediately afterwards. 


UNFOUNDED ALLEGATIONS 

I cannot conclude this account without 
making a clear statement on behalf of the 
company with regard to the accusations that 
have been made by the Iranian Government to 
the effect that the company has been guilty of 
falsification of its accounts, that it has used 
political interference in order to further its 
interests in Iran, that it has encouraged admini- 
Strative corruption in Iranian Government 
departments and that it has undermined the 
independence of the Iranian nation. It isa 
matter of regret to the company that the 
Iranian Government should, by such a distor 
tion of facts, present the company in a com 
pletely false light to the world. Not one shred 
of valid evidence has been or can be produced 
by the Iranian Government in support of these 
accusations, and the company categorically 
denies that there is any truth in them whatso- 


ever. 
CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
Because of the situation in Iran. described 
earlier in this statement. there have been 


important developments during the current year 
in the company’s widespread interests and 
Operations outside that country. An erroneous 
impression exists in some circles, owing perhaps 
to the company’s name, that its assets a 
activities outside Iran are not very substantial. 
As stockholders are aware, they included at 
the end of 1950 large crude oil resources and 
refining capacity in various countries. the whole 
of our world-wide transportation, distribution 
and marketing organisations, research stations 
and administrative services. Although this 
report would normally be devoted to the com- 
pany’s activities in 1950, I feel that stockholders 
will be interested in a brief account of the main 
developments which have occurred this year i 
our operations outside Iran, over and above 
their normal planned progress, in consequence 
of the interruption of supplies of crude oil and 
products from Iran since July last 

We now have at our disposal crude oil pro- 
duction at the rate of about 20.000,000 tons 
per annum from our interests in Kuwait, Iraq, 
Qatar and the United Kingdom, which is almost 
double what we obtained from these sources 
during 1950 and also, incidentally, almost 
double our total production from all sources, 
including Iran, before the war. This tonnage § 
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capable of further very substantial increase in 
the future. Our supplies are principally 
derived from our 50 per cent. interest in the 
Kuwait Oil Company, whose production rate 
has been very rapidly expanded since June and 
js now approaching 40,000,000 tons per annum. 


As regards refining capacity, intensive and 
successfui efforts have been made to increase 
throughputs at our various establishments out- 
side Iran. Throughput at I landarcy, for 
instance, is now at the rate of 4,000,000 tons 
per annum and at Grangemouth 2.250.000 tons 
per annum. Our total refining throughput out- 
side Iran is now at the rate of over 14.000.000 
tons per annum (and we have processing agree- 


ments with other companies for a_ further 
5.000.000 tons per annum), comparing with 
8,000,000 tons at the end of 1950. Additions 


now in hand, including the Kent refinery, 
should increase this total to over 20,000,000 
tons by the end of 1952. Urgent consideration 
is being given to the building of further new 
refineries. 

Our shipping organisation, comprising the 
British Tanker Company's fleet with a very 
large chartered tonnage totalling in all more 
than 300 ocean-going tankers, remains fully 
and actively employed on the company’s trade. 
Within one month of tankers.ceasing to call at 
Abadan and Mashur at the end of June, over 
90 per cent. of the fleet were in trade again, 
a considerable achievement. 


TRIBUTE TO CUSTOMERS AND 
OIL INDUSTRY CO-OPERATION 

On the marketing side, despite the fullest use 
of our own resources of crude oil and refining 
capacity, there has inevitably remained a sub- 
stantial gap between available supplies and our 
current market requirements Te close this 
gap we have resorted to purchases from other 
sources and arrangements for crude oil to be 
processed for us by other refiners. The under- 
standing and helpful attitude of our customers, 
which we gratefully acknowledge, has been of 
much assistance to us. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the resourceful- 
ness and flexibility of the world oil industry 
that the supply problems caused by the 
cessation of shipments from Iran have been so 
successtully faced. Industry committees, formed 
under Government aegis, have been working on 
these problems both in America and in this 
country, and I wish to pay tribute to the great 
efforts which have been made by other oil com- 
panies on both sides of the Atlantic to meet the 
emergency. The major part of the purchased 
oil required has been obtained from American 
sources, and this | would particularly wish to 
acknowledge. 


I do not usually venture to make any 
prophecy in my statement as to the company’s 
prospects, but in the present exceptional circum- 
stances | feel that stockholders are entitled to 
any assurance that can be given them in respect 
at least of the year now closing. 


During the first six months of this year our 
sales had increased and prices were satisfactory, 
but during the latter half of the year our 
trading results have, of course, been seriously 
affected by the cessation of Iranian supplies, 
which completely cut off our income from that 
Source. Moreover, we have had to face excep- 
tional outlays as the result of our policy of 
Paying our Iranian employees, whether doing 
oe work or not, up to the date when 

ritish staff were compelled to leave. Other 
heavy outlays included the expenditure involved 
Wi fe-routing our tanker fleet, and in having to 
Purchase from other suppliers in order to meet 
our commitments to 


our customers. 
However, after reviewing all the circum- 
Siances, | fee! I can say that. unless there is 
some wholly unforeseen happening in the 


Temaining few weeks of this vear. the company 
will be in a position to pay the same rate of 
dividend on the ordinary stock for 1951 as has 
been paid for some vears past 
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COPPER PRODUCTION AGAIN A RECORD 
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THE twenty-ninth annual genera! 
the Rhokana Corporation, Limited, 
held on December 19th, at Kitwe, 
Rhodesia. 


The following are extracts from the statement 
of the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, cir- 
culated with the report and accounts for the 
year to June 30th, 1951:— 

Results for the year have been excellent. The 
production of copper at 82,958 long tons ex- 
ceeded the record tonnage of the previous year 
by 2,883 long tons; this was made possible 
only by the continued and extensive practice of 
wood-burning, but the coal situation, which at 
times during the year had caused grave concern, 
is beginning to show signs of permanent im- 
provement, The price of copper has risen con- 
siderably over the year. Costs have continued 
to rise, but the operating profit exceeds that 
for the previous year by over £3,000,000. 


The dividend received trom Nehanga Con- 
solidated Copper Mines, Limited, in which this 
company holds 33.6 per cent. of the capital, is 
substantially higher than that for the previous 
year, and since the current year’s dividend is 
not subject to tax, the increase is actually 
greater than is shown by a straight comparison 
of the two years’ figures. Dividends received 
from Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, also 
increased considerably. 


As a result, the profit for the year, including 
investment income and after charging all costs 
and expenses and providing for depreciation of 
buildings, plant and machinery, totalled 
£10.483.687, as compared with £6,687,165 the 
prewous year. After providing £3,718,292 for 
the years taxation, crediting £1,365,221 in 
respect of provisions for taxation made in 
earlier years and no longer required, and adding 
£556.249, being profit unappropriated at June 
30th, 1950, the total available profit of the com- 
pany was £8.686,865. £2,500,000 has been trans- 
ferred to general reserve. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Preference share dividends during the year 
absorbed £60,946 and the 50 per cent, interim 
dividend on ordinary and “ A” stock £1,250,001. 
The board, after very careful’ consideration de- 
cided to recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 150 per cent. which will cost £3,750,003. 
In reaching this decision, your board came to 
the conclusion that no account should be taken 
of the effects of proposed legislation in the 
United Kingdom to limit dividend payments. 
It was felt that in the conditions of uncertainty 
prevailing at the time this was on the whole the 
best policy ; but shareholders were warned, at 
the time the dividend was recommended, that 
it might be necessary to modify it in the light 
of subsequent events. Fortunately it now 
appears that no such modification will be neces- 
sary. 

A comparison of the full year’s dividend of 
200 per cent. with that of 120 per cent. for the 
previous year, does not reflect in true measure 
the increase of one year’s distribution over the 
other, since the earlier year’s dividend would, if 
paid in circumstances similar to this year’s, have 
been expressed at a considerably lower rate. 


The interim and final dividends for the past 
year, so far as they are payable out of profits 
earned up to December 3lst, 1950, will be 
regarded as “ free of tax ” by the United King- 
dom Revenue Authorities [his is a non- 
recurring feature as far as dividends declared 
in the future out of current profits are con- 
cerned. 

Unappropriated profits at June 30th, 1951, 
totalled £488.415 as against £556,249 for the 
previous year, 
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ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 
CONTINUED EXPORT DEVELOPMENTS 


SIR WILLIAM ROOTES ON BOARD'S 
CONSERVATIVE POLICY 











THE annual general meeting of Rootes Motors 
Limited will be held on December 2\st in 
London. 


The following is an extract trom the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir William Rootes, 
K.B.E., which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


The results of the Rootes Group of Com- 
panies for the year to July 3ist last represent 
an appreciable improvement over the good 
results of last year and are, I think, satisfactory. 
The consolidated profits for the year amount to 
£3,473,.873 compared with £2,.813,157. The 
taxation charge amounts to £2,069,925. 


The net profit of Rootes Motors Limited was 
£608,709. We recommend a dividend of 324 per 
cent., less income tax, on the ordinary shares. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY JUSTIFIED 


I am glad to say that all major activities of 
the Group have contributed to the improved 
results. I referred last year to the developments 
which we were carrying out in certain countries 
for the assembly and wider distribution of our 
products and I am able to report that this 
policy has so far proved sound both commer- 
cially and, indeed; nationally. 


I am certain there is great scope for this 
country to expand its exports of automobile 
products. Our industry has, as a result of its 
enterprise, become one of the country’s greatest 
exporters. But for a successful future, materials 
must be available and costs must be competitive. 


At home the unfortunate buyer still has to 
face prolonged deliveries and a heavy surcharge 
of purchase tax on both cars and commercial 
vehicles. May | interpose here to plead once 
again that purchase tax on either cars or com- 
mercial vehicles ultimately inflates costs of 
industry as a whole, and for that reason alone 
is wrong. 


Your directors are continuing their policy 
of ploughing back a large proportion of the 
Group profits. The temptation to adopt a more 
generous policy towards our ordinary share- 
holders is a great one. But we have deliberately, 
with over a million pounds placed to Group 
reserves, erred on the side of conservatism. A 
cold wind will be blowing through the Western 
world for the next year or two, and nowhere 
will the blast be more chilly than in these 
islands. And a little fat on the bone keeps you 
warm in the winter, 


The present level of taxation on industry is 
enough to daunt the stoutest heart. It is 
elementary to my way of thinking that to load 
industry with the present level of taxation 
encourages inflation, destroys incentive and 
drains industry of those vital resources so 
necessary for the maintenance of its efficiency. 


Your board will, of course, give the fullest 
priority to fearmament as may be required by 
the policy of the Government. 


Our future in common with that of other indus- 
tries presents many problems for the solution 
of which we have to look to the Government 
of the day for the fullest support—support not 
only in helping us to avoid all possible restric- 
tions on output, but also, may | add, more 
understanding and initiative in those many 
overseas trade negotiations which are such an 
essential part of the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our overseas markets. Thereby we 
can be enabled to achieve our maximum contri- 
bution towards the restoration of our national 
economy. 
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THE “SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 654 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, December 11th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions 

















must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
Solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
2 4 7 
9 
4M 
/ 
I. 
fi 
‘8 U 
2/ 
7 
16. Much inferior to the Biblical butter- 
dish. (8.) 
1. Not a smooth runner, of course. 17. “An extravagant and wheeling — of 
(4-4 here and everywhere’ (Shakespeare). 
5. Pets in the musical instrument. (6.) (8.) 
9. It keeps the cause going. (8.) 19. No doubt it flutters like the other 
10. “Prove their doctrine orthodox By sort of bunting. (7.) 
apostolic blows and —"’ (Butler). (6.) 20. Last month’s work. (7.) 
12. Petition going almost as far as one 21. In the right place a soldier welcomes 
can see. (6 it. (6.) 
13. ‘Tact, Iris, is the making of it. (8.) 22. Broken truces. (6.) 
15. Many people sink their money in 25. Vulgar dismissal. (4.) 
them. (4-8 " _ , 
18. Rot in conduit (anag.) (12.) SOLUTION TO 
23. They are made to take shape. (8.) CROSSWORD No. 652 
24. Evidence that money talks? (6.) 





6. A log turned to an article. (6.) 
27. Make certain about a bent clip. (8.) 


28. Going wrong. (6.) 
29. harles takes tens. (8.) 
DOWN 

1. Two percussion cats. (6.) ° 

2. Disclose. (6.) : 

3. Consumed proverbially at midnight. 
(4-3 

4. Statesman subject to the weather. 
( 

6. It might be in Perth. (7.) 

7. Cradle I arrange in nine. (8.) 

8. This action may create a precedent. 


(4-4.) 
11. Should their hearts grow fonder? (7.) 
14. A trusty way to check. (7.) 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 14 


The winner of Crossword No. 652 is G. D. Barrow, Esq., Old Mill 
House, Wadeford, Chard, Somerset. 











But . . please don’t forget 
the others! 


There are 5,000 children in our 
family who also hope their 
wishes will come true—Will 
YOU be THEIR Santa Claus ? 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
still needing YOUR HELP 
Christmas donations gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS and STRAYS) 
Old Town Halil, Kennington, London, S.E.11 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE 1951 


ACCOUNTS 
The Profit for the year to 30th June, 1951, after charging all expenses was 








£ 
s+ 3,343,334 


Taxation payable was estimated at adn oon ose ove eee - 3 
(the Company's income consists mainly of dividends paid out of profits on org 
which Northern Rhodesian Income Tax has already been paid). 

Profits unappropriated at 30th June, 1950, were eve ai 
Making a total available of ove ons eee ; we 3,752,517 

£ , 

An Interim Dividend of 10% paid on 29th June, 1951, amounted to 595,661 

The Directors recommend the payment of a Final Dividend of 
45°, absorbing exe ove oss on eee eco 2,680,474 

——— 3216135 

. . _—_—, 

Leaving profits unappropriated amounting to... - ove « vo» £476,382 

k —~ r — 
INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 

RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED. Year ended 30th June, 1951. Capital.—The 


holdings of Rhodesian Anglo American Limited were increased by the purchase of a further 
£10 “A” Stock to £1,285,123 Ordinary Stock and £24,755 “A” Stock, representing $2.395% 
of the total Ordinary and “A” Stock in issue. ™ 

Accounts.-—The net profit for the year, after taxation, was £8,130,616 (against £3,096,942) 
after appropriating to Preference Share Redemption Fund £637,500 (£7,500), General Re: 
£2,500,000 (£1,400,000), and after payment of Preference Dividends £60,946 (£43,461) and 
dividend of 200°, (120%,) on the Ordinary and “A” Stock £5,000,004 (£1 650,002), £488,415 
(£556,249) was carried forward. . 

Copper Production.—Tota!l saleable output for the year was 74,179 long tons (against 
80,540 long tons the previous year) of which 5,314 tons (15,676) were in the form of Blister 
Copper and 68,865 tons (64,864) in the form of Electrolytic Copper. Electrolytic refining 
operations were restricted during the year by coal shortages and the stock of copper awaiting 
refining increased considerably; this increase was offset to a large extent by a reduction iq 
stocks of Blister Copper, and sales for the year show an increase at 81,296 long tons against 
76,667 long tons the previous year. The Smelter also treated concentrates from Nechanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines Limited with a resultant production of 39,894 long tons Blister 
and Anode Copper, compared with 39,588 long tons the previous year. 

Cobalt Production.—1,978 short tons of cobalt alloy containing 747 short tons of cobalt 
were produced during the year as against 1,954 short tons of alloy containing 739 short tons 
of cobalt during the preceding year. 

Good progress is being achieved in the construction of the Electrolytic Cobalt Refinery 
and it is now anticipated that production of electrolytic cobalt metal will commence early 
in 1952. 

Copper Prices.—-At the beginning of the Company’s financial year the American fas 
Export price for Electrolytic Copper was quoted at 22.50 cents. In August, 1950, the price 
was increased to 24.50 cents and in May, 1951, to 27.50 cents. The price receivable by the 
Company from the Ministry of Materials continues to be directly related to the American 
price and is based on the monthly average for delivery three months ahead 

Coal Supplies.—Coal deliveries to the Copperbelt have again proved disappointing, §o 
far from realising the expected additional tonnages over last year, the average of total monthly 
receipts has dropped from 40,700 to 38,800 tons. 

The Companies continued wood-burning on an extended scale, and they also took delivery 
of over 70,000 tons of a not normally saleable product of the Colliery washing plants in order 
to maintain copper production at the highest possible level. 
NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED. Year ended 3st Mark 
1951. Capital.—The Company’s holding remained unchanged at £1,490,581, representing 
21.294°, of the Stock in issue. Rhokana’s holding of Nchanga Stock has been increased 9 
£2,355,000, and now represents 33.643% of the Stock in issue. The Company's interest, 
direct and indirect, in the Nchanga capital is now 38.921 °%,. 

Accounts.—The net profit for the year, afier taxation, was £3,300,277 (against £884,7%) 
after bringing in unappropriated profits from previous year £129,239 (£1,214,503), appr 
priating to General Reserve £700,000 (£1,200,000) and payment of dividend of 37}°, (20% 
£2,625,000 (£770,000) £104,516 (£129,239) was carried forward. 

: « Production.—-Production of Blister and Anode Copper during the year & 
3ist March, 1951, was 58,052 long tons against 38,761 long tons the previous year. With 
the progressive commissioning of plant extensions it is expected that, subject to adequate 
fuel supplies being available, production will shortly be at a rate in excess of 64,000 long tom 
per annum and work has begun on further extensions designed to raise production @ 
108,000 long tons per annum. 

RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED. Capital.—Issued Ordinary Capita 
remained unchanged, but Preference Capital in issue was reduced to £1,278,820 by th 
purchase for cancellation of £21,180 Redeemable Preference Stock. 

Rhodesian Anglo American Limited has no direct holding in the Refinery Company 
though it controls the latter indirectly through Rhokana and Nchanga. Its indirect interes 
amounts to 45.658°, of the Ordinary Stock. 

Accounts.—-The net profit, after taxation, for the year amounted to £82,776 (against 
£85,268). After appropriating £25,300 to the Preference Share Redemption Fund and 
paying Preference Dividends amounting to £47,279, profits of £40,288 were carried forward, 
against £30,091 brought forward. : 

Production.—Electrolytic Copper production for the year was 96,371.long tons against 











64,864 long tons. 

Extensions.—The extension to the Tank House and the provision of the ancillary furnae 
equipment were completed but owing to the severe shortage of coal it has not yet been possible 
to make full use of the increased plant capacity. 

At the end of June, 1951, preliminary site work had commenced in connection with the 
installation of vertical casting equipment, which it is expected will be brought into commission 
during the second half of 1952. 

OTHER INVESTMENTS 

MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED.—The Company's direct holding of 
152,335 shares, and its indirect interest through Rhokana’s holding of 1,300,000 shares, 
remained unchanged. In July, 1951, Mufulira capitalised certain of its reserves, and is: 
as fully paid a further two shares for each three shares already held. 

During the year the Company received the following dividends from Mufulira:— 

Final Dividend for year to 30th June, 1950, of Ss. per share. 
First Interim Dividend for year to 30th June, 1951, of Ss. per share. ; 

In July, 1951, Mufulira formed a wholly-owned subsidiary company, Chibuluma Mines 
Limited, with an initial capital of £500,000 to purchase and develop its copper and cobalt 
deposit at Chibuluma, in the Nkana South Limb Special Grant area west of Kitwe 
Arrangements have been made for finance by way of E.C.A. loan up to £3,000,000, and it 
is hoped that production will begin in 1956 and reach an eventual rate of 16,000 long tons 
of copper and 500,000 Ibs. of cobalt per annum. Estimated ore reserves at Chibuluma ae 
7,300,000 short tons, averaging 5.23°, Copper and 0.25% Cobalt. 4 

THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED— 
The Company's holding remains at £228,171 Stock. d 

The latest accounts available—those for the year to 31st December, 1950—show a profit, 
after taxation, of £1,901,306 (against £1,031,025 for 1949), out of which a dividend of 45% 
free of tax was paid (against 40°, less tax for 1949). 


COPIES OF THE FULL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS OF THE COMPANY AND 
OF THE OPERATING SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ARE AVAILABLE UPON 
APPLICATION TO ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. : 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/ aw Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


iG SIDDELEY 
RMSTRONG <2 OVERHAULS AND 
REPAIRS BY SPECIALISTS. KEN 7301. 
ROOT MOTORS LTD... 169, FULHAM 
A™np RD., CHELSEA s.W 


LONDON 

RIAN KRAMPUS DANCE The 
Austrian Society invites you to 
Aral n Hall (opp. High St., Ken- 
Thursday, Dec. 6th at 8 
1s sings Viennese Songs. 
ancing till 11.30. Tickets 
139, Kensington High 
non-members and 
a "tickets at the door 7s. 6d. Book early | 


KS PURCHASED.—Smail or large 
Collections of books on most subjects 
wanted. Town or country visited, Helpful 
sdvice without expense or obl.gation. 
Peanz Savers, ‘4, PAWilliam IVth Street, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243 
4 Planter, aged 35, on leave from 
arr va, seks introduction to lady aged 
2% to 30, attractive. well educated and intel- 
jigent.—Box 317C. 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, Londun. N.W.1. Founded 
190. Members everywhere. Write for 
particulars. 
ANCER SUFFERER (51987) 
(9), whose widowed mother 
out to work to support family. 
needed to visit patient (12s. 
Please help us to care fur her (also 
hundreds of other sad cases). Jewellery 
apd sold.—NatTionaL Society FoR 
CaNctR ae (Appeal G7). 47 Victoria 
Street, 5.W 
Semmens CARDS.—Support a good 
cause by buying yours from the 
National Association for the Paralysed. 
Attractive origins! designs pr‘sent by 
the Artists. Samples obtainable from Tue 
Natiowa ASSOCIATION FOR THE PARALYSED, 
Tavistock House South, Vavistock 5q., W.C 4 


NOREIGN DOMESTIC SERVANTS.—State 
you requirements and we will nominate 

a foreign servant by Ray — INTERNATIONAL 
EurtorMent Bureau, West Street, Axminster. 


OWNERS. 





mn. 
vyennese Buffet. 
ir the SECRETARY, 

W.8. Members 5s., 





Little girl 
must go 


R SALE.—Boy’s navy coat (aged 

11), football boots (unworn) size 6, 
cricket bag. (MUS. 4833.) 

R SALE Dublo 


Augmented Hornby 
train set as new. (MUS 4833.) 
OTEL ALEXANDRA, Vernet-les-Bains, 
Pyr-Or. South of France. Dry and 

Excellent heating. Comfoitable for 
winter stay English a. First- 
cass French cooks. 1, per day, 
wine, service, all taxes included. 


OUSEHUNTING? Then read The Home- 
finder, England’s leading Property 
Magazine. 9d. eve._y month from news- 
agents. By post Is., or lls. 6d. a year 
from Homerinvers, Lp. (Dept. §.), 42 
Wool Exchange, London, E.C.4<, 
IDING at lovely Arundel with the 
Norfolk Arms as headquarters will be 
something you'll remember. Brochure.— 
Arunde] 3245 
SMALL Freehold Georgian House for Sale 
7 —Kew Green, 3/4 Bedrooms ; modern- 
ised; excellent condition tnroughout. 
£6,000.—Box 318C 
[REzARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and 
information on rec. of stemp.—Rev. 
H. Pum.irs, 14, Gordon Sq. London, W.C.1. 








ee 
Pages by Post’’ 

THs unique service for busy clergy, often 

pressed for copy for the local pages of 
their parish magazines, provides 4 pages of 
Home and Missionary paragraphs and a first- 
class address, with no copyright restrictions. 
Dispatched by the 9th of each month prior to 
publication. Write for specimen and details 

to: “Pages by Post,”’ 

Ia). Ludgate Square, London, E.C.4 








_ COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


| CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
| STRASBOURG, NOVEMBER, 


i 1961 


| Verbotim reports and other 


documents are obtainable 


| from 


HANSARD SOCIETY, 
39, MILLBANK, S.W.1. 
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KI AT SESTRIERES. Less than £30 
\ for 10 days’ wondertul ski-ing in the 
Italian sun. Travel and luxury hotel in- 
clusive. Season. Dec. Sth-March 30th.— 
Details from your local travel agent. 

'O TRICOLOR Welsh Corgi Dog Pups 


og Sale, 3 menths. _Beautifull bred 
and ost ' promising.—PAMELA RO 
Puirfield, Winterbourne Earls, Salisbury. 


W’bourne Gunner 217. 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, Dra- 
matic Society presents ‘Herod The 
King,” tenants by R. F. Keigwin from 
Danish of gis unk, at eee BY Gollege, 
on Dec. 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 


and at the Em assy Theatre, w riss 
Cottage, on Dec. 1%th at 7.45_ p.m.—In- 
formation : U.C.L.DS., 


BuSINESS MANAGER, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 
OUNG Psycnologist seeks oro con- 


tacts.—GRanT, Burley, Ringw 
UNIQUE xmas Card. 1/- each, 12 for 
10/-, all post free.—DESIGNER, 1, Pem- 


bridge Square, 
AREERS 4s Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management, Dietitian- 
caterers, Medical Secretaries, Certficated 
Rapid Destal courses. Bro- 
chures, 3d.—Sec Southern Training 
College, Brighton. 6. 
IBROSITIS and Rheumatic Complaints 
so relieved by nev Thermosphere in- 


strument, combining heat wr | and 
t in many cases pain 


goes. Send for leaflet and 
details of fortnight’s Free Trial Offer.— 
MAYFAIR MEDICA’ Suppiiks, 140, Park Lare, 
London, W.1 
H°Y TO STOP SMOKING. World- 
gy method. Explanatory booklet 
free.—Mr. G 8S. Srantey, 24, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1. 
) bat yy - MENDING on all garments— 
‘i-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. Post or cal:.—Bett INVISIBLE 
MENveRs LtD., 22, New Bend Street, W.1. 
HEUMATISM, Sciatica, Neuritis in their 
various stages derive immense benefit 
from the unique Trefriw Wells Spa Waters 
as supplied through post for the Spa Cure 
at Home.—Particulars from Spa Manager, 
Trefriw, N. ales. 
‘HIRTS Re-collared, 6s., post free.—aA2, 
)) Osev (Regd.), 6, Silver Crescent, W.4. 
‘LENDER FEET? A. AA. AAA. You can 
WO be perfectly fitted 1,000 
airs always in stock, of s 
ing Physical Culture ashion 
American sizes ?.—E.1! -TTs, 7 
bourne Grove, W.2. Buses 7, 15, 27. 28. 
31, 36. 46. BAY 4282 — 
eer HE SINGLE WOMAN OF TODAY.” 
M. B. SMitH, examines frankly 
and sympathetically all the difficulties and 
frustrations faced by the unmarried woman 
Cloth, 6s. net from all booksellers, or 
és. 5d. post paid from Watrs anv Co., 
Johnson's Court. Pleet St., London, Ec4 
A.M. AND NO SECKETARY! Ask 
1 your Personnel Manager to. ring 
my * .,~ (20 lines), for <igh-Grade 
Copy-Typists, Tele- 
t Moment’s Notice too!— 
FinE’S AGENCY, 95-$9, Praed S'reet. W.2, 
Kindly record for future reference 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BATH SPONGE tne size of a dessert 
Plate, 19s.. Dost free. Velvet texture, 
Specially selected fren our stocks of Turkey 
sponge ; money- guarantee.—Gems, 
202A, Cambridge Road, Norbiton, Surrey. 
BAFFLING PROBLEM SOLVED ! 
ideal friend who has 
everything. NDON Diary 
1952, handsomely 
with a page-a-day, maps, guides, pictures 
and charmingly humorous sketches.—-From 
feading London stores, price 12s. 6d., or 
from FRANEY & Co., LtD., Graham House, 
Tudor Street, E.C.4. (Postage 9d.) 
DDRESSED Notepaper. 5%, 18s. 6d. 
1,000, 30s. 6¢. post_free (purcnase tax 
Printing. 


extra). Samples Geneial 

W. Tree, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
PPLES. Cox's Orange Pippins, 12 Ib. 
for 22s. Small Cox (8 to the Ib.) 12 

lb. for 16s Registered post. Trees 4 for 

18/-. Cox, Grieve, Bramley, Etlison. Cash 

days afer delivery...Dept. SP, Cuay- 

GATE OrcHarDS, Harpenden 

A® ideal Christmas Present — Printed 
Notepaper (4 x 43), 200 sheets, 

address and tele., 50 plain, and 200 enve- 


lopes £1 post pd.—Hourp & Sou Lrp., Mill 
Street, Stafford. 
1 EAUTIFUL 

GOURDS for Sap. 


coloured decorative 
10s. a mixed dozen 


by post Ils. extra Ratcurr, Dur- 
wards Hall. Kelvedon, Essex. 
} NICOLL & CO., Snirt Specialists since 
e 1840, offer for your pleasure Velvet 
Corduroy and Tartan Smoking Jackets. 
from 16 gns.; asso Hunting, Tartan and 
Fancy Waistcoats from 4 gns. Order now 
for Christmas.—REG 2261, 66, Jermyn 


Street, 5.W.1 
‘YHRISTMAS CARDS that 
Original Wood Engravings and Colour 
Prints, &c Selections on approval post 
free in_the U.K., from THe COoCKLANDS 
Press, Burferd, Oxford. Prices f.om 3d 
I ELICIOUS COPSWOLD HONEY 
lb. bottles 21/-, carr. paid 
Pontiarge, Cheltenham, 
CORK TREE CHRIST- 
write WISHING CORK 
Combeintei genhead, D.von. 
I ALSTEAD'S DEVONSHIRE HONEY, 
from own apiaries, 4 ih. 15s., 6 
21. Gd.. post free. C.W.O.—T. R. Hat- 
STEAD AND Sons, c/O Bervy Fam, Brans- 
combe. Devon 


are different ! 


Six 1 

J. 
Rosinson, Stanley 
FOR, WISHING 


MAS CARD: 
TREE 








1951 


ORSET HONEY, pecked in 1 Jb. glass 


jars, sent by passenger =. carriage 
id; 4 Ib 158, 6 » & — WESSEX 
HEDDS Lip., nerborne, Scbecte 
AND LOOM.—Unusual Re useful gift. 
Stamp Illus. booklet.—D. ANpkew, 
Canterbury, 12. 
NIFTS .ttractive and different. Fine 
soa HerSe and savoury Jellies, 
6d. to Lavender and Pot Pourri 
2s. 3d. to 10s. Greeting — Ss, Book- 
marks and Caiendars Is. 


oO 98 
varieties of Herb Plants. Gitt Tokens 
2s. 6d. upwards. — Catalogue from Sroxe 
Lacy Hers Farm, Hereford. 


NIFTS FOR AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS at WALLACE HEATON's 
shops. Cameras Ciné, Enlargers, tr 3 


New _ Bond Street, W.1 
W.1; 166. Victoria Street 


scopes.—12 
Beers Street, 


LYNDEBOURNE OFERA Vouchers as 
Christmas Presents. Frem 2 gns. 
valid for any ove:a or concert at Glynde- 
bourne during 1952.—Apply GLYNDEBOURNE 
LONDON Orrice, 23, Baker St., W.1. WEL- 
beck 0573. 
LD DECORATIVE MAPS. - 
Epwarps, Lrp., 83, Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1 (founded 1855), offer 
a very large selection of origina] maps 
of all countries, 16th to 18th centuries. 
historical and pictorial. 


OWER & GLORY choice ee Xmas 


- FRaNcIs 


Cards and egrets Ss. 2/6-2.—" 42, 
Duncombe Hill, S.c oN 
Ty\O sleep in Rng a Kirrcar turban, 
with Gift Envelope, 3s. lid. at stores, 


&c.; or Kirricapr, Prestatyn. 


GARDENING 


AFFODILS for pataralising, good sound 
bulbs as lifted 8/6 p. 5 Pp. 
1,000. merenceoms, 25 plants in six varie- 
ties, 1} te ft. 10/-. ist of shrubs sent 
on reque — Murrgays (Seeds), Lt., 
Shoreham Oy Sea. 
WELBECK ABBEY GARDENS for 
quality Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
Herbaceous and Alpine plawts, grown for 
the discerning gardener. Send 2jd. stamp 
for @ copy of our catalogue.—Gardens 
Dept. 3 Weietcx Eststes Co., Lzp., 
Welbeck, Worksop, Notts. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ERNIA (Rupture) Send p.c. for details 

af the new “Airlift '’ support for men 

and women.—Beaster’s (Dept. 154), 4, Cork 
Street, London, W.1. 

JEW Irish Linen Lengths. (1) Natural 

Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 24s. 6d. 


(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 27s. (2) - 
broidery (a) Waite 3 yds. x 27 in. each 
20s. ® Cream 3 yds. x 52 in. each 36s 


Carr. Free. Satisfaction or money back. 

. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 

ARACHUTES.—British Heavy Sheer 

Silk in White and Khaki. Each panel 

36 in. .wide, 140 in. long, with 3 in. top; 

1 panel 7/6, 3 panels 2!/-, 6 panels 40/6. 


Lovely Nylon shades of Peach, 
. each 
nel 36 in. wide 150 in. long, with 4-in. 


op; 1 ane 8/9, 3 panels 24/9, 6 panels 


48s. White Nylon, 186 in. long 34 in. 
wide, 3-in. top, 1'/- each pene! White 
Rayon Panels i90 ‘in. w in. wide, 
3-in. top, 6/- per panel sO big quantity 


Remnant Tricot Nylon and Heavy Quality 
Curtain Net in various colours. Write for 
our sample range at-b-rgain prices. Post 
free. Woollen “U” Blankets, brand-new 
in Grey, 60 in. x 80 in. (4 lb. each), 32/11. 
Post and racking for blankets 1/-. Money 
back guarantee._-ANGEL TrapING Co. (Dept. 
5), 8. Duncan Terr., City Rd., London, N.1 


EDUCATIONAL 


BBOTSHOLME SCAHOOLS.—AssorsHoLME 
Scuoo.t, Derbyshire. Dove.teys Scnoot, 
Staffordshire. Several scholerships of 
values up to £100 per annum, are being 
offered to boys seeking entry to Abbots- 
holme or Doveleys ‘1. September, 1952. 
Tests take place at each schoo] during the 
Easter holidays Further particulars may 
be obtained from the HeapM.ster «i the 
school at which entry is sought. Postal 
address of each school’ Near Rocester 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at Sr. bm ne Be Secre- 
TARIAI COLLEGE, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3 5986.) Resident 
and day students. l arrangements 
for eraduates ! appointments 
department Apply to Tue Vice- 
PRINCIPAL W. Loveripce M.A. (Cantab.). 
YOMMERCE, ECONOMICS, LANGUAGES 
A thorough commercial course of specia} 
value to students over 16 who will later 
have Executive and Administrat.ve posts. is 
offered at Str. CHuristopHer’s CoLiece, xt 


Gloucester Avenue, Regents Park, N.W.i 

Resident students accommodated in three 

College houses. Collegiate hfe. Details from 

Principal 

NRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 

LEGE. Golden Lane. E.C.1. Clerk to 

the Governors..-_MON 2828. 

I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7. Hollana 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 

examinatiors N and rmy Entrance 

Ist } , General Certificate at all levels 


Tel PARK 7437 
| a! ERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
4--University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Civil Service, Commercial, General 
of Education, &c. Aiso many practi- 
exam) Courses in business 
subjects.—-Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested, to MeTropoLiTaN CoLLece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 50, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, 


tarial, 
Cert 
cal (non 
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NIGROIDS 


(Liquorice and mentho! 
pellets) 





i 


are soothing for sore throats, and save the 

voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 

In handy pocket containers, at all chemists, 
Manufacturers : 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 


HELP IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST 


TUBERCULOSIS 


BUY 


Christmas 
Seals 


4/- per 100 
Christmas 
Cards 
6/-per dozen. 
as your share in 
the campaign 














From the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Tavistock House North, London, W.C.1. 











MEDICI 


CARDS & 
CALENDARS 


Please ask your retailer to 
show you his stock of Medici 
goods, Hills’ and 
Fleur de Lys cards which are 
made in association with the | 
Medici Society and include | 


also his 





the work of distinguished 
. . | 
artists. Prices range from | 
24d. upwards, 
; 
| 
To shop t st write for catalogue | 


to The Medici Society Lid., Box H, 
Mail Order Department, 34-38, 
Pentonville Road, London, N.1. 











THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
26, Thurloe St., Sth. Kensington, 
S.W.7, & 63, Bold St., Liverpool. 
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) hw JUSTRATORS.—Demands for Th ad | Cum LEGE — Lie stipe 3 ———" 
Artists exceed number available hie e oseph 
~~ 

recognised Centre. with staff drawn sole! hesmerial , BA_*. vsmuitind Hori- - ro co 
from noted practising artists. can devel.p | a the School."’ will be given in the 2 Re mmended 
your ability Write Bernwaro Aoams. RP | Cc 1 December 6th. January lith and f Fr 
R.O.! P.RS.A CHELSEA Scoot rj 3i Lecture on December 6th The Ashley Courte 
CommernctaL Art Chelsea Tel PLA } Limitations of National Thiaking ana nay 
man 8724 | a by Geoffrey ae hairman: 

POSTAL TUITION. for Gen. Cert of he Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G ‘ 

Eduen. (Lond. Oxt.. Camb... Northn.), | (°RAXTON. Pignon. Stella Steyn and WHEN I'M NOT THANK’D AT ALL, MARLOW, Busks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
London University A 3 B.Sc.Econ., | Chienying Chang at the Leicester G I'M THANK’'D ENOUGH.” the R , Th es from London, overlooking 
LL.B.. B.D., and hen De Diplomas Gatteries, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1 ; . aa _. ames’s most beautiful Weir. 
Law Exams. &c. Low fees, instalments AE RLBOROUGH 17-18. Old Bond St I do not ask for a fee, or even a“ thank p rane Re Windsor, Ascot, Henley, 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A.. LL.D 4 PRENCH Masters .6th Series) you though | do purr when I get > ord-on-Avon. Exceptional cuisine and 
Dept. B.92. Wolsey Hall oe (Est. 1894 45 oan ngs Boudin, Degas. Forain unasked-for lettes CB BR ad lei a Private bathrooms available 

aTHs cae Stebel Int Seeneeses Mone i ee as Duly lee Bat. 10-12 P ont ) é ” $ appreciation fi Tennis Boating, Golf Apply G. Mermod, 

®. Carlineford Rad. N Ww. M 0210 Bnew. ” - my public who help to keep my Show Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 
Pea Wee ae I ENINSKY and ADLER. | Arts Council Window” below vcliable + ges: : 

— - ——— 36. | JVE Memorial Exhibitions. |New Bur.tnc- ” ew relight’, SO Please Wie B (NZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. Winter 
i AYFPAIR SECRETAR! AL, COLLEGE, 57 tron Gatteries, Old Burlington Street and tell me of your expert as well as well! Spend it in a sheltered spot, and in 

Duke Street, W.1 4AYfair 6626, ¢ | W.1. Open till December 22 Mon., Wed ask for mine, to 68. St. s Street, 8M exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
vide Trainir for H ry. 4. Secre Fri Sat 10-6 Tues. Thurs 10-8 London 5.W’.1 encl . 4 Stamped specialises in protecting e from the 
Posts) New Courses mmence in January | Admission Is addvessed anelote » re’ Wagaries of the English < rate Winter 
( XFORD SEPTEMBER 1952.—Wychha | R: HON. HAROLD WILSON. on_ World perartmcseeh ces hate ite terms from 5 gns. for a month's stay or 

, omaew Science House One year’s | Poverty. at Coseeten _ Aotien i h- Sneaswav. Weree, fHE LYGON ARMs. longer, Tel.: 2371 

after school domestic science course for Hour Forum. Caxton Hall, Tuesuay pcem - Always in season, though there are many RICHMOND HILL. Surrey MORSHEA’ 
Li nog = Se. & a puorsu ber 4th. 1.15 : ' “ee feel its mellownes is enhanced when HOTEL Just by the Park Gates co 
ities pp HE ener arawel 1 HE Irattaw institute, 39, Belgrave Sq the curtains are drawn, for it is then they facing that famous view of the Thames. 
\T. MARTIN'S Preparatory School for S.W Great Britain and i{taly t appreciate the log fires, cooking in the best Offers quiet and comfortable residential 
\ Boys. Crew:erne, Somerse stands | > Risorgimento 1615-°848 (Foscolo, Byron English tradition. and a pleasantly warmed quarters from 7 gns., with easy access to 
in 4) acres. 30 boarders: home atmosphere Mazzini. Carlyle, Garibaldi Palmerston bedroom, complete in its comfort Tel.: City and West End. Tel.: Richmond 4676 

good = food 5 Mcrate fees with special | & pictures and records). Dec. 7th, 1951 Broadway 5 st IVES Cornwall! THE GARR 
arr i sons of serving Feb. 7th. 1952. Mon.-Fri. 11-6 Sat STI NY . »ARK . ’ wall. t i ACK 
M. Cortatz:, MA 11-4, Su -4. Adm. ls. 6d. Members free Nr. SROMLEY. Kent St NDRIDGE PARK HOTEL, for holidays or winter residence 
| HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- Gogg food, real comfort and chi tul 
- | ‘] \OTH'S Recent Acquisiiions ‘I n- ciative of a country home. Golf. Tennis sores . 10 minutes’ waik fon — 
LITERARY \ nee paintings Oy Corot ane Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. Contre. in a unique position werieuian 

onington tbet Moriso* Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 aie ~~ cktail 
A" AKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS G Bonnard, &c. Daily 9.30-6, Sat ’ the oe Licensed Cocktail Lounge 
wi NTER If you fee you h a 9.30-1 31. Bruton Stree PA CROWBOROUCH. Sussex. THE CREST Tel.: 1 
tor ting. do not let ! (tle UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A cours HOTEL. For a breath of fresh air. or g1DMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
ers cer d f three lectures on The Cathedral more lengthy stay First-class Golf; good sunny seclusion 100 yards from the sea 
I es to the of Chartre will be delivered by Jean Riding country All- weather Tennis Court; this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE will 
ne only Sch . Maunour Architect of the _ Histor } lovely garden. Cocktail unge. Lift; C.H. appeal to all who seek winter warmth 
pws er Civ and Public Buildings for the De } Tel 394 Managing Director Mrs. comfort and good catering. Under personal 
ment of Eure - ob zranes) at - 3 | Eglinton Adams direction of Mrs. F. J. Martin. Tel.; 221 
o ) a ith ecember a | arver . ——— - ce ea! 

sity ¢ (Aichitecture Thcatre) EXETER. {ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A siDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Facing 
g St "1 Admission Free, without ne ee?) ae a ed the sea. Open all the year. Food you will 
t Prospectus Dert Lo ticket JAMES HENDE»SON Academi he quiet of the ¢ ~ nedrs al Close, pac o enjoy Breakfast in bed Telephone and 
JOURNALISM 5 Gordor Re tra with | relics of a nore leisured = Rediffusion Radio by your beds: de. A warm 
ri y” oh ~eum sets | howe - “ em ens tt wa P.O attractively furnished room uperb bed 

r of z K . ‘Cc ad ones al ooms 2estaurs Rar le me al 

Lt r P ndertake CONCERTS Cocktail Lounge. R.A C.. A.A. Tel.: 4071-2 n ey — oe Come and be spoilt 

? ei be . 
tt West & B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Nr FISHGUARD, fom LLWYNGWAIR 
- nana . = SPA HOTEL, Faces 
AMER AN “MAGAZI na B. aoe AL ALBERT HALI COUNTRY HOUSF HOTEL Ne wport yuneawes yas, 5 400ft. up in 6 
». Mech W day. December 5th at 8 Winter wisely at th miforta le Country acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
y ~ . ane —" 5) NE 38 House Mild = rod food entra! and the Coast i censed. First-class 
. s dp < SF 11 i | REQUIEM MASS | heating Golf yooting et Licensed } 
Street. Blackp (Verdi) | i aol: Wownert ‘21 cuisine. Lift , gh 
“ | ore — erie oY ‘ pe , room Pre yolf on wn yoriing 9-hole 
B ISWELL’'S LONDON JOURNAI a | I [A KELSTON ; EBE STIGNANI | . ven ront HOTEL : wail - a re we s ss ; 3 
1,001 Nig translation Burto 3 HANS HOPF TANCREDI PASERO | eaerenes. TO Ry ag . 
Pcat > t . — ’ entr o Sea Pre ext ‘oO 
s Hecat A . ‘Spe ~A 4 (&, “ B B.C — ral Sc lety White Rock Pavilion Renowned 
Street. London. N6 suige Royal Choral Socie excellent food. Lift sht Porter. Mod WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
: YRENCH litera: and ¢ SIR = LCOL M SARGENT equipment and a i onal supe 
.* . ‘ 0 ew | ‘ 5S ; $ 7) ision of Resident Tel 
Fst? serionion, Price. po | ost Ct Hall (REN 6212) ana’ usu! agents | Wire: "elton, Hastings ; OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 

‘ 4 - ers St . = —— \ —— — 

PS pm, M DOUGALI for t 4-hour — ———— “J . HYTHE. Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL A Only 30 minutes from 
J ] Paes ng tra slats as = n ston | APPOINT MENT Y AC ANT ae Mn A oe ll apr ..... Tennis, Squash, Bowls and Da 

: ‘ ndut ster 80) mr , ; — c ally neate onc “Ce ith : . ‘ s 

EONARD’'S = cr Bi ve M INISTRY OF WORKS — Assistant sun-deck Games Room, Billiards (full- Sree to ——- a 
L a) Typing (b) Duplicatir FF INSPECTORS OF ANCIENT M )NUMENTS ised). Ballroom Fully Licensed. Special with private bath) anc 

(a) 2s sd thous b) id. copies Th Civil Service Commisswwers invite o ~- po 7 tere ir —— dine G vif a own suites Central heating Moderate 
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